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PREFACE 


This book has grown in greater volume 
than I intended. It is still incomplete. I 
would have liked to have added a few more 
chapters, for example, on the value and 
method of teaching music, on the value and 
method of teaching social subjects, and so* 
on. I feel, however, that these topics must 
be reserved for treatment in a subsequent 
volume. The urgency of the question 
demands the immediate publication of these 
articles in book form. The book does not 
claim to provide anything new for experts 
or for those who have made a special study 
of education as a science. It is meant for 
the lay reader. Its object is to educate the 
people in the problem of education in India 
and to help in the formation of public opinion. 

A few more words about my right to 
claim a hearing on the subject. In the first 
place I have the honour of being the son 
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teacher—the first of a group traiiiea*^ 
^by the British Government in its normal 
schools in the 'sixties. My father stood at 
the top of his class, securing m some subjects 
the highest marks given. I received my 
first training from him. Excepting English, 

I learnt practically everything else from him 
until I passed my middle school examination 
and joined the High School at Lahore. I owe 
to him my interest in education. I have 
met numerous teachers in my life, but 
in India I have never come across a better 
teacher than he. He treated his pupils 
like comrades and enjoyed their company. 

He gave the best in him to his pupils, not 
in a spirit of giving, but in a spirit of co¬ 
operation. Wherever he went he was the 
idol of his pupils. He never cared how 
much they remembered of the text, so long 
as they had an intelligent grasp of the sub¬ 
ject he taught. He never taught; he just 
helped them learn in their own way. All 
this was natural to him, since, not knowing 
a word of the English language, he never 
studied the science nor the art (whatever 
you wish to call it) of teaching. In the 
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ind place, ever since I left school I have 
been actively associated with educational 
movements. My educational activities 
are known to my countrymen, and I need 
not mention them in detail. The study of 
educational institutions, educational ideals, 
and educational methods has been one of 
the passions of my life. In foreign countries 
also I have devoted a substantial part of my 
time and energy to the study of educational 
questions, always with a view to their adap¬ 
tation to the needs of India. This book is 
the result of these studies. 

Th® work was written in the second half 
of 1918, while the war was still going on. 
It was ready for the press in the beginning 
of 1919, but publication was delayed on 
account of the absence of the author from 
England. 



New York, U.S.A. 
January, 1920. 
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The Problem of 
National Education in India 

I 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Introductory 

A 

The Indian papers at hand report that our 
publicists are engaged in a discussion of the 
question of " national education ” for India. 
The movement, led by some of the sincesest 
and most devoted leaders of the nationalist 
movement for Home Rule for India, appears 
to be spreading. From the stray papers 
that I have received, I have not been able 
to find out the exact position of those who 
are reported to have struck a note of mild 
dissen'-. more by way of criticism than of 
opposition, but they give some idea of the 
position of those who are supporting the 

movement. Mrs. Besant has kindly men- 

16 
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,tWed my name as one of those 
pioneered the movement in the Punjab, in 
the eighties of the last century. It is quite 
true that I am one of those persons who 
raised*the cry of “ national education ” in 
North India, so far back as 1883, and 
I have since then used it rather effec¬ 
tively for enlisting sympathy and collecting 
funds for the various institutions that were 
from time to time started to impart education 
on " nationalist ” lines. It is also obvious 
that the nationalism that we preached in 
those days was rather narrow and sectarian. 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was the first among 
the leaders of thought in North India who 
set afloat the idea of denominational educa¬ 
tion. The Christian institutions had led 
the way before him. The Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh was a 
symbol of the new Muslim nationalism which 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan founded, educational 
in function, but political in scope and effect. 

The Ary a Samaj, representing the new 
nationalism of the Hindus, followed suit, • 
and the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, at 
Lahore, was the fruit of its efforts. Then 
came the movement of the Central Hindu 
College at Benares, upon which has now 
been erected the superstructure of the Hindu 
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yersity. The Mohammedan College at 
-Aligarh, the Arya College at Lahore, the 
Hindu College at Benares, all embodied 
the “ national ” ideals of their founders, 
limited and sectarian as they were at the 
time. Each professed to provide its own 
kind of national education. The educational 
facilities provided by these institutions were' 
open to persons of all creeds, denominations 
and religions, but the nationalism aimed at 
was undisguisedly denominational. Each 
institution created an atmosphere of its own 
■—national to a certain extent, so far as the 
general cult of love of country was concerned,,, 
but otherwise openly sectarian. 

The education imparted in these institu¬ 
tions, as distinguished from the ordinary 
state-owned schools and colleges, was 
“ national" only in so far as it helped the 
creation of the denominational atmosphere 
aimed at by its promulgators. The Muslim 
College and the Hindu Colleges all professed 
to enforce and encourage the study of the 
vernaculars and their sacred languages, but 
the emphasis all the time was on the Univer¬ 
sity course and the University examinations. 
The scheme pf studies promulgated by the 
official Universities was accepted unre¬ 
servedly, except in the additions that were 
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?ii^e to the courses in Hindi and TJrd^ 
'Sh^nskrit and Arabic. The principal business 
of the staffs engaged was to prepare students 
for Uni’sersity examinations. The results 
achieved in these examinations were the 
measure of their success and popularity. 
In the two colleges in the United Provinces, 
the leading positions on the staff were 
reserved for Europeans. Special efforts were 
no doubt made in each institution to inoculate 
the students with the serum of that narrow 
nationalism which had inspired its founders. 
Subscriptions were raised and endowments 
made for the dissemination of religion, for 
the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. Some attempts were 
also made to encourage original research 
in the literatures and records that existed 
in these languages, with a view to propping 
up the several interpretations that the 
founders and the managers put upon their 
respective religions and their histories ; but 
the success achieved in this line was in 
each case dubious and almost imperceptible. 

I am speaking more definitely of the 
Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, 
with the management of which I was 
intimately associated for about a quarter 
of a century. For over nine years I was 
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^^e^eneral secretary of the governing body;^ 
afid for several years its Vice-President. 

I hope I shall not be charged with vanity 
if I say'that for twenty-five years I gave 
the best in me to the institution — grudged 
neither time nor money nor energy in doing 
all that I could to ensure its success and 
progress. My duties were by no means 
confined to field and ofiice work (running 
the office, addressing public meetings, col¬ 
lecting subscriptions, doing publicity work, 
conducting and writing for periodicals, etc.), 
but included close association with the staff 
and the students, and the supervision of 
the different departments, particularly the 
boarding houses. 

It is with immense pleasure and pride 

that I look back upon that period of ray 

life. It was a rare privilege to associate 

and co-operate with men of the character 

and calibre of Hansraj, Lai Chand, 

Dwarka Dass, Ishwar Dass, and others, too 

numerous to be mentioned here. Their 

spirit was denominational and sectarian, 

no doubt, but there was hardly anything 

of meanness, or pettiness, or jealousy in it. 

Even their sectarianism was of an exalted 

0 

kind ; the Country, the Motherland, always 
had the uppermost place in their affections. 
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fey wer6 all inspired by a spirit of gen 
and disinterested patriotism and altruism. 
Their methods were clean and above-board. 
It was«a joy to work with them. 

Of all the schemes of national education 
promulgated till then, theirs was probably 
the first which took cognizance of the 
economic problem. They were probably the 
first to include in their educational pro¬ 
gramme the idea of “ Swadeshi.” The 
original prospectus of the Dayananda Anglo- 
Vedic College was remarkable for these 
things ; (a) the emphasis it laid on bridging 
the gulf between the educated classes and 
the uneducated masses ; (b) the emphasil on 
the necessity of technical education in arts 
and industries, which would make the future 
leaders of the country independent of State 
service, and (c) an insistence that their 
scheme of national education be absolutely 
independent of Government patronage and 
Government help. 

Looking back at the record of the institu¬ 
tion for the last thirty-two years of its life, 
giving all possible credit to the founder and 
the managers and the leaders thereof for 
the best intentions and the best efforts, I 
regret to say that failure in their principal 
aims, expressed and unexpressed, is writ 
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on it. Let me guard against m: 
n'nderstanding. There is no man in India 
for whom I have greater respect than 
HansrajI the founder President of the 
Ary a College, nor another body of men in 
the whole country towards whom I entertain 
feelings of greater respect, regard, and rever¬ 
ence than the past and present bodies of 
the Dayananda College. The spirit of self- 
sacrifice and national service shown by 
Hansraj and his pupils is almost unique, 
and worthy of the highest praise. The 
work clone by them deserves aU credit. The 
tiny bark of high education in the Punjab 
was rescued by this college at a time of its 
greatest danger. The spirit of public service 
in the land of the five rivers owes an im¬ 
measurable debt to the little band of workers 
who brought the college into existence and 
have run it since. Considering the positions 
and the resources of the men who conceived 
the idea and w'orked hard to make it a 
success, considering the general air of all¬ 
round suspicion and distrust in which they 
lived and worked, the story of the financial 
and educational success of the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore, is nothing short 
of a romance. ' 

The Muslim College at Aligarh and the 
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I^Hdu College at Benares were both star 
“ aihder better auspices, blessed with the smiles 
of the leading aristocracy of their respective 
communities, and with the goodwill of the 
ruling authorities. The Arya College had 
none of these advantages. It Was founded, 
managed, and run for a long time in defiance 
of both. Every brick of this institution 
has its own story which, perhaps, will 
never see the light of day. These stories 
have already been forgotten, and the few 
that are current will be burned with the 
bodies of those who composed them, not in 
words, but in deeds. Yes, all this is true; 
it is a pleasure and a privilege to be able to 
say this. Yet it must be owned that in 
solving the problems of national education, 
the Arya College at Lahore has been as 
conspicuous a failure as the other institutions 
started with similar objects in other parts 
of the country. Prior to the foundation 
of the National College in Bengal, the 
Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore 
was the only institution in the country 
which could, even by a stretch of imagination 
and language, lay any claim to being called 
" national ” in the sense in which the word 
was understood then. The Fergusson College 
is named after a foreigner, and with the 
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^xt%)tion of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
-^’^00ider, directors, and teachers, he 
other claim to be distinguished from the 
ordinar}:- State Colleges. Both the Aligarh 
College and the Benares College have con¬ 
stantly had foreigners on their staffs, and 
have, besides, in common with the Fer- 
gusson College at Poona, been almost 
regularly in receipt of State aid, thus sub¬ 
jecting practically the whole of their policy 
to Government control. Not that that fact 
necessarily makes them denationahzed, but 
it does reduce their claim to any great dis¬ 
tinction from the ordinary State-managed, 
institutions. • 

Besides the institutions mentioned above, 
there are some others also which claim to 
impart national education and which have 
been founded for that purpose. One of 
them is the Gurukula academy at Hardwar, 
founded by Munshi Rama and his party. 
The Gurukula, too, is a sectarian institution. 
Otherwise it certainly has a greater claim 
to being " national ” than any of the others 
mentioned previously. It is an institution 
founded, managed, staffed, and financed 
by Indians only. In its curriculum it gives 
the first place to Indian languages. It is 
more in conformity with the spirit of 
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I^^duism than the College at Lahore 
tM Central Hindu College at Benares. It 
takes no notice of the official University 
courses or the University examinations. 
It enforces a discipline which is more truly 
national than anything done in the other 
institutions. All that has been said about 
tlie spirit of self-sacrifice of those who 
founded the Dayananda Angio-Vedic College 
is applicable to it. Yet I am afraid it is 
no more national than any of the others. 

Another institution of almost the same 
kind is the Tagore School at Bolpur. It 
does not profess to impart high education, 
and is a one-man institution. There may 
be some other institutions which claim to 
cater to national education, with whose origin 
and history I am not acquainted. If so, I 
beg to be pardoned for not noticing them. 
It is not my purpose to give a complete list 
of “national" schools and colleges. The 
object is to review some typical efforts. 

The only effort of this kind Which was, in 
my judgment, truly national, was that made 
by the National Council of Education in 
Bengal, under the impetus of the Swadeshi 
and the Boycott. The scheme of the 
National Council was free from the sectarian 
tinge of the Upper Ind a movements; it took 
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tice of denominational nationalism^ 
dok ample cognizance of the economic 
needs of the country as a whole, and it 
franldy recognized the necessity of ignoring 
the official University curriculum on the 
one hand and State aid on the other. It 
aimed at national consolidation and national 
independence. It was a direct challenge 
to the Government, and the Government 
accepted it whole-heartedly. What came of 
it is known to everybody, and need not be 
stated here. It failed, as it was bound to 
do, because it came into conflict %vith the 
State. 

The National Council of Education still 
exists, but only in name. Its condition is 
moribund. The leaders and officers them¬ 
selves have strangulated it. Mr. T. Palit 
and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh, two of its 
strongest pillars, gave it a death-blow when 
they handed over their magnificent endow¬ 
ment to the Calcutta University, instead of 
to the National Council of Education, founded 
and led by them. The few scholars who, 
wdth characteristic self-sacrifice, gave up 
careers to give instruction to the students of 
the National College, are all dispersecl. They 
are seeking appointments in Government- 
aided institutions. The Nationalist schools, 
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uncil, have, most 
i by the force of circum¬ 
stances, and at the present moment the 
movement is nothing but a dilapidated and 
discarded landmark in the educational 
progress of the country. 

The only institutions that are still in 
existence and prospering are the denomina¬ 
tional ones. The Dayananda Anglo-Vedic 
College at Lahore and the Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh are thriving 
and a source of joy to their founders. They 
follow the policy of least or no resistance. 
The Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College, which 
was under suspicion ever since its birth, 
has more or less gained the confidence of 
the rulers by a radical change in its policy, 
and the reins of the Mohammedan College 
at Aligarh are held tightly by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Benares College is an independent 
University which enjoys both the confidence 
and the control of the Government. The 
Gurukula at Kangri is virtually the only 
institution that is really independent of 
Government control. It was under a cloud 
for a long time, until Sir James Meston and 
Lord Hardinge put upon it the seal of their 
approbation. I think the same might be 
said of Tagore's school at Bolpur. 


i NATIONAL 
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I do not mean to insinuate even 
l^irqi|»Ucation that these institutions have noF 
dbeen educationally useful to the nation, or 
that theh* managers or leaders were not 
actuated by the best of motives. The 
remarks that I have made above about the 
Arya Samaj institutions apply, with equal 
force, to almost all these institutions. They 
are, without exception, monuments to the 
patriotism and public spirit of their founders 
and managers, and far be it from me to make 
any reflection on them. 

Yet I cannot help repeating once more 
that they have not, except by their failure, 
made any substantial contribution toward 
the solution of the problem of " national ” 
education. I want the leaders of the new 
movement to realize that fullj'^, and to keep 
it in mind in formulating their new scheme. 
I, for one, do not believe in living in a fool’s 
paradise. The first thing is to clear our 
minds of cant and have a clear conception 
of what we mean by national education. 


B 

I have before me three pronouncements 
on “ national education ” ; one by Mrs. 
Annie Besant, the other by Mr. B. G.' Tilak, 


■msr^ 
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’anji the third. by Sir Rash Behari 

these, Mrs. Besant's is perhaps the only 
one which embodies ideas on the subject. 
I say this without any disrespect to the 
others* I will, therefore, consider that one 
first. 

Says Mrs. Besant:— 


Nothing can more swiftly emasculate national life, 
nothing can more surely w’eaken national character, 
than allowing the education of the young to be con¬ 
trolled by foreigri infuences, to be dominated by 
foreign ideals. From 1896, onw^ards, I have, ventuied 
to \irge on the Indian people that the education 
which was given to their sons was denationalizing 
and dcspiritualizirig. Foreign habits, foreigp manners, 
foreign dress, foreign ways are all enforced in a foreign 
language, with, in missionary scliools, a foreign religion 
to boot, sterilizing the boy's heart, and despiritualizing 
Ms whole nature. Is it any wonder that the national 
spirit decayed, until a vigorous effort was made to 
capture education by ... 


Coming to the constructive side of the 
problem, Mrs. Besant propounds the question 
“ What must our national education be ? ” 
and then answers it in the following terms :— 


(i) It must be controlled by Indians, shaped by 
Indians, carried on by Indians. li must held up 
Indian ideals of devotion, ivisdom and morality, and 
must be permeated by the Indian religious spirit rather 
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6d on the letter of the creeds. / That spirit 
DUS, tolerant, all-embracing> and recognizes that 
man goes to God along many roads and that all the 
prophets came from him. 

(2) National education must live in an atmosphere 
of proud and glorious patriotism, and this atmosphere 
must be kept sweet, fresh, and bracing by the study 
of Indian literature, Indian history, Indian triumphs 
in science, in art, in politics, in war, in colonization, 
in manufactures, in trade, in Gommerce.^ The Artha- 
shastra must be studied as well as the Dharmashastra, 
science and politics as w'ell as religion. 

(3) National education must not be separated from 
the homes of the nation. The ideals, the interests, 
.the principles, the emotions of the one must be those 
of the other. For the nation is built out of families, 
and the present opposition between the home and 
the school must cease. The teachers in school and 
college mast work in harmony with the teachers in 
the home. 

(4) National education must meet the national 
temperament at every point, and develop the national 

. character. India is not to become a lesser—nor even 
a greater—England, but to evolve into a mightier 
India. British ideals are good for Britain, but it is 
India’s ideals that arc good for India. We do not 
want echoes nor monotones ; we want a choral melody 
of nations, mirroring the varied qualities of Nature 
and of God. Shall Nature show but a single colour, 
and trees, and flowers, and mountains, and sky wear 
but a single hue ? Harmonious variety and not 
monotony is the mark of perfection. 

Away from all apologies for India, with fill depre¬ 
catory explanations of Indians ways and customs, and 
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India is herself, and needs not 
-^stifled; for verily, God has evolved no greater, no 
more exquisite nationality than India's among all the 
broken refiections of His own perfect beauty. 

The* language of this pronouncement is 
dear to the heart of every nationalist. It 
is spirited and stimulating as well as 
ennobling and encouraging. As a piece of 
rhetoric, it is exquisite. I have often used 
similar language, and with good results, 
I may use it again if occasion demands it. 
We Indians owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Mrs. Besant for her activities in connec¬ 
tion with the Theosophical Society and the 
Central Hindu College at Benares. Our 
obligations to her have grown immensely, 
both in volume and intensity, by her lead 
and interest in the Home Rule movement. 
Consequently, anything that comes from 
her must receive our careful and respectful 
consideration. Yet these facts make it all 
the more incumbent upon us not to hesitate 
to say “ we differ,” when, after a careful 
and respectful consideration, we do differ 
from her. I am certain that, she does not 
want us to follow her blindly. She lays no 
claim to infallibility. 

Indian publicists have a duty to perform. 
They are planning the future of their nation, 
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is at the present moment in a stafg 
^l^iTransition and is undergoing a process 
of transformation. So much depends on 
education. Education is the vital question 
for us. It is the most important of all our 
problems. In a way it is the fundamental 
problem. We cannot afford to have loose 
and confused ideas about education, the 
aims and ends of education, and the methods 
of education. Our whole future hinges on 
it. It behoves us, therefore, to devote all 
the mental energy which we possess to the 
right understanding and the right solution 
thereof. It would not do to be carried 
away by prejudices and mere sentimentality. 
The decision must be arrived at by deep, 
careful and critical consideration of the 
whole question. A hastily arrived at deci¬ 
sion, or one that is founded on prejudice 
and sentimentality, may materially hinder 
our progress or, at any rate, slow down the 
rate of progress. 

The national mind is just now in a fluid 
condition. It needs wise and thoughtful 
guidance. Like wax, it will take such 
impressions as those whom the people love 
and respect, and in whose wise leadership 
they have confidence, will give. Tendencies 
created, prejudices reared, sentiments dis- 
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feminated, where they go deep into 
^ychology of the nation, are difficult to be 
uprooted. To create national tendencies, 
sentiments, prejudices, impressions, and 
preferaaents in haste, under the idea that 
they can be corrected, later, when found to 
be wrong, involves so much waste of energy 
and opportunity that no wise leader ought 
to do it light-heartedly. This essay is only 
a plea for careful, critical consideration, as 
well as broad, thoughtful planning. There is 
no intention to indulge in petty or destruc¬ 
tive criticism, nor to pose as an oracle. 






II 


NATIONAL IDEALS 


First we should come to a clear under¬ 
standing of what our national ideals consist. 
Do we want to be part of the “ civilized 
world,” making our contribution to its pro- 
- gross, b}^ thought and action, or do we want 
to be an isolated national unit, happy in 
our retirement and isolation ? Of course 
we want political liberty, economic indepen¬ 
dence, social solidarity and religious freedom, 
but for what end ? Are these things ends 
in themselves or only means to some other 
and higher end ? If so, what is it ? 

Some will say that salvation is the ultimate 
end we desire. But what is meant by 
” salvation ” ? Is it the nirvana of Buddhism, 
the merging of the individual soul in the 
supreme soul of the vedanta, the temporary 
bliss of the Arya Samaj, the mukU of the 
Christian, or the paradise of the orthodox 
Moslem ? Or are these, after all, only delu¬ 
sions ? The real salvation lies in' freedom 
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Cppi misery, poverty, disease, ignorance 
-aavery of every kind, in this life, now and 
here for ourselves and hereafter for our 
successors. There are religions which enjoin 
on their followers the duty of suffering all the 
pangs of misery, poverty, disease, ignorance 
and slavery, in order to have the certainty 
of bliss and happiness in the life to come. 
In fact, this is more or less the tendency 
of all religions which have been systematized. 

From the earnestness which all classes 
of Indians are displaying in fighting misery, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and slavery, it 
appears that they have made up their minds 
on one question at least: whatever the ulti¬ 
mate salvation may be, mukii or nijqt or nir¬ 
vana, our people do not want misery, poverty, 
disease, ignorance and slavery either for 
themselves or for their children, Hindus 
(Sanatanists, Arya Samajists, Brahmo Sama- 
jists, Vedantists and others), Moslems, 
Christians, all are agreed on this point. 
Every one is trying to explain his own 
dogma or creed in such a way as to make 
a pursuit of happiness in this world, by the 
righteous acquisition of wealth and health 
and knowledge, a desirable end. The natural 
bent of the human mind is also in the same 
direction. 
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3B.ut priests, prophets and reformers 
hot dead, nor do they show any signs of 
death. They are just hiding their heads 
and biding their time. With the least en¬ 
couragement and stimulus they come ^out 
into the open and start their poisonous 
propaganda. Vairaga, a life of renunciation 
and poverty, is .still the ostensible goal of 
every religion. Sannyasis, dervishes and 
monks are still our ideals of men. Even 
the most rational and liberal minded reformer 
.respects and reveres them. Men of religion 
w.e call them ; and hence our instinctive, 
impulsive, deep-rooted sentiment is in their* 
favour. What is worse, some modern and 
educated men, who are neither priests nor 
monks, and who, in most cases, do not 
themselves lead a life of asceticism, are 
holding up that ideal for their younger 
countrymen. 

Every religion contains beautiful and 
sublime principles which save its followers 
from utter annihilation in the struggle for 
life, be it individual or social, but the bulk 
of every religious teaching and its literature 
as ordinarily understood lays emphasis on 
the negation of life, as distinguished from 
its assertion and intensification. 

Higher Hindu religion teaches that salva- 
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qii lies in gn&n (knowledge), not 
imowledge, but realized knowledge. It 
insists that those who aspire to this kind 
of knov^edge must live a full life, albeit 
a controlled life, before they can acquire 
that kind of gn&n. They must do their 
full duty to society and learn all that has 
to be learnt by social amenities, relations 
and sensations. Then they can renounce 
certain phases of life, in favour of certain 
others. A vow of poverty did not in ancient 
times involve an exaltation of poverty 
over wealth, but only freedom from the 
obligations of property at a certain stage 
of one’s life. In fact, the most ancient 
literature of the Hindus makes no men¬ 
tion, except by far-fetched implication, of 
Sannyasis. All the great Rishis and Munis 
of the past had property, as well as families. 
They preferred to live away from crowds 
only for purposes of research, for yoga 
Samddhi and concentration of mind on the 
problems of life. That condition was not 
an end in itself, but a new social means 
for a social end. 

It was not a desire of mukti that led them 
to do it, but the very social and admirable 
desire of helping humanity by a rational 
solution of the problems of life. Look how 
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to exalt a life of mere tyag (renun¬ 



ciation) as such, and to place it at the top 
of life’s edifice as a goal, an end, and a 
lighthouse. It is true the whole nation 
never practised it, but that was because 
it was impossible to do so. As many people 
as wished to adopt it did adopt it, until 
we find that to-day a good part of the nation 
(sometimes estimated at one-fourth), having 
abandoned all productive economic work, 
engages itself in preaching the virtues of 
'vairdga (asceticism) and in making the people 
believe that next to becoming a Sadhu 
himself, the best thing for a man to do to 
avoid damnation is to feed and maintain 
Sadhds. 

I am afraid what I have said of Hinduism 
is also more or less true of Mohammedanism 
and of Christianity. So deep-rooted is 
the sentiment that iconoclastic reforming 
agencies like the Ar^^a Samaj, the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Vivekananda Mission among 
the Hindus often drift in the same direction. 
Their hymns and songs and prayers are 
still brimful of that spirit. At the time when 
English education began to be imported 
into India, this fatal tendency towards the 
negation of life was a substantial part 
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*Mtional character. We may defei 
'^r respective religions against the charge 
of having taught this negation, but we 
cannot with any honesty deny the fact of 
the prevalence of this spirit to an alarming 
extent among our people. Nor can we 
conceal that, more or less, the whole of 
our literature is full of this tendency. We 
may call them additions of degenerate times, 
but there they are. No one reading that 
literature can evade the subtle influence 
of this all-pervading tendency. Our Epics 
are the most human documents we possess. 
Yet even they are full of that spirit. 

Now it must be owned that the present 
awakening, the protest against this tendency, 
owes its birth to foreign education, however 
godless it may have been. Sometimes I 
feel thankful for its very godlessness. But 
for this education there might have been 
no awakening, or to be more accurate, the 
awakening might have been indefinitely 
delayed. To my mind the first need of 
India is the absolute destruction of this 
tendency towards the negation of life. It 
is the fundamental basis of our whole 
national weakness. Christianity too has 
this tendency, but if the Christian nations 
had adhered to true Christianity, they would 
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no progress at all. It is not^ 
that has produced the modern 
improvements in life. Progress in Europe 
has been made in spite of Christianity. 
The most important work before us then 
is to change the general psychology of our 
people in this respect; to create in them 
an interest, a zest for real life. 

The general prevailing idea of life in India 
is that it is a necessary evil. That life 
itself is a misery and a misfortune from 
which it is desirable to escape, is so deeply 
" written in the souls of our people, that 
it is not easy to efface it. What India 
needs is an earnest, widely spread, persis¬ 
tent effort to teach and preach the gospel 
of life. That life is real, precious, earnest, 
invaluable, to be prized, preserved, prolonged 
and enjoyed, is not so obvious to our people 
as it should be. Not that the Indians do 
not value living; not that they have no 
respect for life as such; nay, in fact some 
of them care for mere life so much, as to 
preserve inferior lives even at the sacrifice 
or the detriment of human life. The vast 
bulk of them prefer mere living to honourable 
living. 

The ancient Hindus seem to have had a 
clear idea of the amount of energy that had 
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expended by the race in the evolut* 
man. The idea is so deep-rooted that 
every Hindu rustic will tell you what a 
privilege it is to be born, a human being. 
So far he is all right. The trouble begins 
when he starts to consider the aim of life. 
As to that he is being told day in and day 
out that supreme merit lies in killing desire, 
in escaping from the life of the senses so 
as to escape from the pain of rebirth. This 
necessarily leads him to shun life, to belittle 
it, and eventually to escape from it if he 
can. I admit that this is a perversion of 
the original doctrine, and that there is not 
sufficient sanction for it in the ancient scrip¬ 
ture, but then that is the prevailing belief 
which finds ample support and justification 
from the language of the sacred books. 

The first aim of a national system of educa¬ 
tion should be to destroy this belief. This 
cannot be achieved by a promulgation and 
perpetuation of that literature in its present 
form, which is over full with this false view 
of life's aim. Personally I have a great 
affection for the Sanskrit language and the 
literature contained in it, but in ray judg¬ 
ment any attempt to make it a medium 
of general education and uplift is bound to 
fail and deserves to fail. 
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::/value for the purposes of historic 
research is obvious. Its aid to enrich the 
vocabulary of our vernaculars is indispen¬ 
sable. Its cultivation for purposes of 
scholarship may be assured, but its use 
for the practical purposes of life to the 
ordinary citizen is more than problematic. 

Arabic and Persian are more advantage- 
eously placed in this respect than Sanskrit. 
Both of them are living languages still 
spoken by whole populations of men, though, 
of course, their modern forms are considerably 
tlifferent from the ancient ones. Sanskrit 
occupies the same position in India that 
Greek and Latin occupy in Europe. Sensible 
Europe i,s dropping the study of these two 
languages, except for the limited few who 
aspire to a career of literature, and India 
will have to drop Sanskrit if she wants her 
children to employ their time and energy 
in the solution of the practical problems of 
life. 

I The attempt to live in the past is not 
only futile but even foolish ; what we need 
to take care of is the future. If India of 
the future is to live a full, healthy and 
vigorous life commensurate with the 
importance which belongs to it by virtue 
of its human arid other resources, it must 
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into closer touch with the rest of 
^orld. If it is to occupy its rightful place 
among the nations of the globe, it must 
make the most profitable and the most 
effective use of its intellectual, mental and 
general human potentialities. 

Sanskrit is a perfect language, having 
a great record of valuable literature, just 
as Latin and Greek. They are sisters in 
this respect. But ju^t as Europe and 
America are discovering that for the ordinary 
boy not aiming to devote his life to literary 
or historical research, the study of ancient 
languages may be profitably displaced by 
the study of the other modern languages, 
so will the Hindus ultimately. 

That intelligent Hindus already realize this 
is proved by their conduct. My personal 
experience (of the last 36 years in connection 
with the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College) 
justifies my saying that of all those who 
founded the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College 
and afterwards nursed it with energy and 
devotion, there were and are only a few 
who ever wanted their own children to 
follow the courses of Sanskrit which they 
prescribed for others. Of those, perhaps 
there are still fewer whose sons are using 
their knowledge of Sanskrit for any effective 
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j^rpose. Some of them have given uf 
ail study of Sanskrit and consider the time 
spent in acquiring it as lost. Of all those 
pious donors who make endowments for 
popularizing the study of Sanskrit or for 
imparting religious instruction in creeds and 
forms, there are very few who make their 
own sons and nephews devote much of 
their time to either. 

Personally, I yield to none in my respect 
for the ancient Aryans. I am as proud as 
anyone else of their achievements. They 
advanced human knowledge to an extent 
that has made it possible for the moderns 
to advance further. I am proud of their 
wisdom, their spirituality, their ethics and 
their literary achievements, but I cannot 
shut my eyes to the fact that the world has 
since then advanced much further in know¬ 
ledge. And if knowledge is wisdom, then 
we must presume also that the world is 
wiser to-day than it was three thousand 
years ago. 

This advanced knowledge and its resultant 
wisdom is at present embodied in foreign 
languages. Every year, every month, nay 
every day, in the year, it is making further 
progress. So much so that a book dealing 
with sciences becomes almost out of date 
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:hin a year, unless a new edition is pro¬ 
duced with up-to-date improvements. No 
one who does not want to fall behind others 
can afford to neglect these sciences, which 
can only be studied effectively for at least a 
number of years in these foreign languages. 

Besides it should not be forgotten that 
modern scientific inventions, incluchng the 
use of steam and electricity for transportation 
purposes, have destroyed the barriers of 
space and distance. No nation, however 
ideal in its desires and ambitions, however 
spiritually inchned in its standards and 
values of life, can live a life of isolation even 
if it desires to do so. Intercourse with 
other nations for purposes of trade and 
commerce is nq longer optional. It is 
compulsory. If India’s trade and commerce 
are to be carried on by Indians and not by 
foreigners, and if the Indian people are to 
profit therefrom, it is necessary that our 
traders and' commercial men should know 
as many modern languages as may be 
possible for them to acquire first in school 
and then out of it. The bulk of the nation 
must be engaged in agriculture, or manu¬ 
facture, or business. For all these purposes 
a knowledge of the modern languages is 
almost a necessity. Under these circum- 
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to compel boys to devote a great^ 
of their school time preparatory to 
entering life in studying a complicated, 
difficult, ancient language like Sanskrit is 
such a flagrant misuse of energy that it 
is bound to harm the general efficiency of 
the nation if we persist in that course. So 
it is high time for the nation to make 
up its mind that the study of Sanskrit, like 
other luxuries, is for the few and not for 
the many. Sanskrit must be studied by 
the few for the purpose of research and 
culture, and for helping the nation in en¬ 
riching the vocabulary of the vernaculars. 
For the many the study of foreign modern 
languages must be insisted upon, accom¬ 
panied by a good knowledge of the modern 
languages of India. I intend to say some¬ 
thing more on this subject later. At present 
I am making these remarks only to clear 
the ground for the consideration of what 
would be the aim and scope of any national 
system of education for India. 

Descending from national literature to 
national methods of education, I must say 
at once that it will be a folly to revive the 
latter. They are out of date, and antiquated. 
To adopt them will be a step backward and 
not forward. 
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,,./^he present school system is atrocious, 
■^and there is no doubt that the ancient 
system is in certain respects (mark, in certain 
respects^ only) much better. The system 
actually followed at the time of the intro¬ 
duction of British rule had lost the best 
features of the more ancient one. We are 
mighty glad that the system then prevalent 
was rejected in favour of the Western 
school system. The degeneracy which has 
resulted from the latter would have been 
greater and much worse if the former had 
received the sanction of the State and had 
been adopted. 

The subject is so vast and complicated 
that it is impossible to discuss it at any 
length here, but one cannot make himself 
fully intelligible without making some more 
observations on the point. 

The ancient system which emphasized the 
personal relationship of the Guru and the 
Chela was good in certain respects and 
harmful in others. The personal relation¬ 
ship supplied the human element which is 
now missing. This was a guarantee of 
greater attention being paid to the formation 
of habits which compose character. On the 
other hand it had a tendency of enslaving . 
the pupil’s mind. The aim of education 
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to qualify the educated man to ^ 
think and act for himself with a due sense 
of responsibility toward society. Did the 
ancient system achieve this ? In my judg¬ 
ment, it could not. The very oath adminis¬ 
tered to the Brahmchari and the benediction 
administered by the Gum, if properly 
analysed, will show that the ideal was to 
reproduce the Gum in the person of the 
Chela. /The aim of every parent and every 
teacher should be to enable their children 
and pupils to be greater and better persons 
than mere copies of themselves. I shall be 
glad to be corrected if I am mistaken in . 
this belief. The discipline enforced was 
too strict, too mechanical, and too em¬ 
pirical. The religion taught was too 
formal, rigid, and narrow. Disproportion¬ 
ate amount of time was devoted to 
the memorizing of rules of grammar and 
texts. It seems that the relations between 
the teacher and the pupil were possibly freer 
in the times of the Upanishads than in 
the period of the Codes. The system in¬ 
culcated in the Codes is a system of iron 
and fire. 

It was not peculiar to India. The Arabs, 
the Greeks, and the Latins also had similar 
systems. 
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The fact that in spite of this drawbt 
the Hindu, the Greek, the Roman, the Arab 
and the Catholic Christian institutions of 
mediaeval Europe produced so many eminent 
scholaft, philosophers and jurists is in no 
way proof of their excellence. It only 
establishes the capacity of the human mind 
to transcend its environments and to rise 
above the limitations imposed on it by 
authority, be the authority that of the 
parent, the Guru, or the State. 

The Gurukula academy at Hardwar has 
attempted to remove some of these defecta, 
but I am not quite sure that the segregation 
insisted on in that institution was ever so 
complete in the ancient times as it is repre¬ 
sented to be. The name implies that the 
pupil lived with his Guru as an adopted 
member of the latter’s family. In every 
way he was treated as a child of the family. 
In that case the number that each Guru 
could take must have been extremely limited. 
There must have been larger Ashramas and 
Parishads too where a number of Gurus 
co-operated in teaching and training large 
numbers of pupils, but whether these Ash- 
ramas and Parishads insisted on the pupds 
being so completely cut away from society 
in general is problematic. At any rate the 
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had daily occasions to see and tallt 
to females when they went for Bhiksha 
(food). 

I am extremely doubtful if the system of 
education advocated in the Codes was ever 
followed universally. I have reason to think 
that it was mainly devised for the children 
of the Brahmins. However, be that as it 
may, I have no doubt that it is impossible 
to be re-introduced as a part of the general 
scheme of education in the India of to-day. 
I am also positive that it is detrimental to 
the sort of character we want to develop, 
nay which we must develop, in our boys 
and girls, if we are to keep pace with the 
rest of the world, in their march onward. 
'Our boys and girls must not be brought up 
in hot-houses. They should be brought up 
in the midst of the society of which they 
are to be members. They should form 
habits and learn manners which will enable 
them to rise to every emergency. They 
should learn to rise above temptations and 
not shun them. ' The world is a temptation. 
It is a place to enjoy, so long as by doing 
so one does not injure oneself and others. 
So long as one is loyal to the society in 
which his lot has been cast and tcrwards 
which he has social obligations, one commits 
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i/an by taking to the pleasures of 
itr'"a moderate degree. 

*^Boys and girls must learn their social 
obligations when in their teens. To segre¬ 
gate thefti at such a time is to deprive them 
of the greatest and the best opportunity of 
their lives. The idea of having schools and 
colleges and universities in localities tar 
away from the bustle of city life and from 
the temptations incidental to it is an old 
idea which is being abandoned by the best 
educational thinkers of the world. The new 
idea is to let the boys and girls be surrounded 
by the conditions of life in which they have 
to move and which they have to meet in 
later life. To let boys and girls grow in 
isolation, ignorant of the conditions of actual 
life, innocent of its social amenities, with 
no experience of the sudden demands and 
emergencies of group life, is to deprive them 
of the most valuable element in their educa¬ 
tion. f The aim of education is to fit men 
and women for the battle of life; we do 
not want to convert them into anchorites 
and ascetics. The boys and girls of to-day 
are the citizens of to-morrow. From among 
them must come our statesmen, adminis¬ 
trators, generals, inventors, captains of 
industry and manufacturers, as much as 
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philosophers and thinkers and teachers 
'£ven sound thinking, to be useful for practical 
purposes of life, must be based on a full 
knowledge of the different phases of social 
life. All life is social. We are beginning 
to realize that the best social thinkers of 
the world have been those who were brought 
up in the full blaze of the social conditions 
of the time and who had personal experiences 
of how men in general lived, and how they 
acted and reacted on each other. 

In my judgment, it is not a sound idea 
to make an anchorite of a boy or a girl. 
■Boys and girls should have every oppor-^ 
trinity of seeing life, moving in life, experienc¬ 
ing the shocks and reactions of life and 
of getting out of the holes into which their 
animal instincts and their youthful impulses 
thrust them.- Boys brought up in isolation, 
and girls brought up in Purdah, make very 
poor men and women. Often they have 
been seen succumbing to the first temptation 
they came across. They wreck their lives 
from want of experience and want of nerve. 
I am speaking from actual experience. Not 
that men educated in ordinary schools and 
colleges are always better, but that at least 
the former have not shown any, superiority 
in handling situations which arise from 
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thrown into social conditions to which 
were strangers before. My experience 
justifies me in saying that the latter go to 
greater extremes in laxity of character and 
looseness*of behaviour than the formef. 
They lack the power of adjustment. 

It is my desire to impress upon my coun¬ 
trymen, with all the earnestness I possess 
and with all the emphasis I can lay, the 
absolute desirability of giving up the anti¬ 
quated idea of bringing up boys and girls 
in an atmosphere of isolation. /Boys and 
girls should be treated more as comrades, 
rather than dependents and inferiors and 
subordinates. We should extend to them 
our fullest confidence and encourage absolute 
frankness in them. Instead of keeping the 
sexes separate, we should bring them to¬ 
gether. In my judgment greater harm is 
done by keeping them apart than by bring¬ 
ing them together. I know I am treading on 
delicate ground. Prejudice and sentiment, 
accumulated by centuries of restricted life, 
is all against it. The thing will come by 
degrees. But come it must and come it will. 

It will be so much waste of energy not 
to profit by the experience of other peoples. 
Our ideas of morality and decency must 
undergo change. Our boys and girls must 
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^gr6w in an atmosphere of frankness, freedom 
and mutual confidence. We must do away 
with suspicion and distrust. It breeds 
hypocrisy, sycophancy and disease. The 
future teachers and Gums of India must 
learn to set aside the tone of command 
and authority to which they have hitherto 
been accustomed. The boys and girls are 
not clay in their hands to be moulded into 
patterns of their choice. That was a stupid 
idea if ever it existed. They are living 
beings, products of nature, heredity, and 
environments. They tlirob with the same 
impulses and desires and ideas as we do. 
These impulses and desires require sane 
guidance. They cannot be regulated by 
mere authority, or mainly by authority, 
without inflicting awful injury on their 
manhood and womanhood. We command 
them to do things, of the righteousness 
and value of which they have not been 
convinced. The result is a habit of slavish 
submission to authority. / I recognize that 
we cannot perhaps eliminate the element 
of command altogether from the education 
and bringing up of boys and girls. They 
must, sometimes, be protected from them¬ 
selves. But the command should be the last 
step, taken with reluctance and out of a sense 
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of unavoidableness which comes by having 
otherwise failed to arouse an intelligent 
understanding in the child. 

' Parents and teachers must learn to respect 
the child and to have a feeling of reverence 
for it. No Japanese ever strikes a child, 
yet the Japanese children are models of 
reasonableness. The Japanese maintain an 
attitude of respect towards their children. 
They treat the children as their equals and 
always address them as such. They never 
criticize them harshly. The use of the rod 
is absolutely unknown in Japanese homes. 
Harsh language towards children or an ex¬ 
pression of anger is very rare. The Japanese 
code of life is very strict in certain respects. 
It exacts strict obedience and strict disci¬ 
pline from every citizen. Japanese soldiers 
have earned a name for their high sense 
of duty and for strict discipline, but that 
comes more out of a traditional love for 
the country and its sovereign, than by en¬ 
forcing authority and penalties in childhood, 
in short the system that stresses the authority 
of the teacher or the parent, which is based 
on a suspicion of human nature and human 
tendencies, which is distrustful of childhood, 
and youth, which is openly out for control 
•and discipline and subordination, which 
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'(•X.^^uys empirical methods of pedagogy, 
^whioli has no respect for the instincts of 
the boy and the girl, is not an ideal system 
for the production of self-reliant, aggressive 
(in order to be progressive) men and women 
that new India wants. I come to the con- 
elusion, therefore, that any widespread revival 
of the ancient or mediaeval systems of educa¬ 
tion is unthinkable. It will take us centuries 
back, and I am certain that the country 
will not adopt it, Mrs. Besant, of course, 
does not advocate it. But I know that 
* there are groups of people in India who 
are in love with that system. They are 
sometimes carried away by a partial praise 
of certain features of their system by eminent 
foreigners and educationalists. A system 
may be " fascinating,” without being sound. 
It may be highly interesting as an experiment. 
It may be good for governmental purposes, 
yet harmful from the citizens’ point of view. 
It may be good for producing certain types, 
but harmful if adopted for the nation as 
a whole. I would beg of my countrymen 
not to be carried off their feet by the praises 
which the foreigner sometimes bestows on 
our literature and on our system, 
of them do so out of sheer disgust with 
their own systems of life. They do not 
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^)uit to make proper comparisons, but 
■ from one extreme to another ; others only 
mean to pay a generous compliment. Some 
perhaps mean mischief. We should not 
be affected either by their praise or by their 
condemnation. We are in a critical period 
of our life, and it behoves us to weigh things 
in their true perspective, before laying down 
policies and making plans for constructive 
upbuilding of the nation. What is required 
is a sober study of the situation before 
making plans. 
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THE BROAD AIMS AND IDEALS OF 
INDIAN EDUCATION 

There are certain principles and facts 
which must receive due recognition from 
those who engage themselves in formulating 
a scheme of national education for India. 

I will suggest a few. The first thing td^ * 
be noted is that education is a vital basic | 
problem. It is not a side issue. It is a | 
fundamental fact of life, individual as well 
as social. Speaking scientifically, aU life is 
social and so is education, which is the 
imparting of knowledge by communication. 

In whichever way you think of education, 
whether in relation to the individual or 
to society, the fact, the process, the aim 
and the substance of education are social. 

It is a social function. Individuals and 
society are interdependent; what is good 
for the one implies the good of the other. 

Education is a means to an end. The 
end is life and progress, continuous, unending, 
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hampered. As life admits of no di 
so progress also is really indivisible into 
compartments. The division of life into 
physical, mental, social, ethical and spiritual 
may be convenient in practice, but is more 
often than not misleading in principle. Life, 
a healthy progressive life (that alone is 
really life), requires a co-operative function¬ 
ing of all the faculties, with one end. That 
co-operative end is progress. 

Life involves change. Progress is change 
for the better, Human nature, whatever 
it may include, is potentially progressive. 
It is not a fixed, immutable thing, but made 
pliable indefinitely, though slowly. The law 
of Karma is always working and changing 
human nature. Individual Karma is modi¬ 
fied and affected by the social Karma and 
vice versfi. 

Social progress is the result of the interplay 
of various factors which, “ albeit they cannot 
be isolated legitimately from the total 
organic complex of which each is a part, 
may for purposes of expansion be distributed 
under such headings as natural environment, 
improvement in the arts, social character 
or development of mental outfit.” These 
may finally be reduced " to one common 
denominator, mind, in which the elements 
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"vot^iiTes and rational choice become gradu¬ 
ally more distinctive and powerful.” That 
man is a slave of his environment is not true. 

Growth in freedom is the test of progress.'"! 
Capacity to rise above one’s environments 
by one’s own deliberate effort is freedom. } 
" Growth in freedom is a change in which 
passive adaptation to nature and instinctive 
subordination of individual to group becomes 
active control over nature and emergence 
of the individual with his voluntary identi¬ 
fication of himself and his social group as 
a possible next stej? ” (Prof. Todd). 

There is no happiness without freedom 
(to the man not free, there is no happiness). 
Freedom here is not the opposite of physical 
slavery, but also freedom as far as possible 
from the bondage of desires and environ¬ 
ments. Growth of freedom in an individual } 
means growth of mastery over self, in every 
way, though it does not involve his being ' 
desocialized. What is true of individuals, 
in this respect, is also true of an individual 
social group or a nation. It is not the size 
of a nation that is the chief determinant 
in its progress. ” Not big populations but 
sound, efficient, integrated populations are 
potentially progressive.” Integration does 
not mean uniformity or ” dead levelism.” 
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’ in spirit—a spirit of co-operation and co¬ 
ordination in all the phases of national life 
< and national activity. 

The first aim of all sound education then 

■ should be to teach the individual that the 

■ growth towards freedom is progress ; that 
every human being is the master of his own 

I destiny; that neither fate nor Karma is 
above control; that the road to progress 
i lies in the voluntary identification of oneself 
with his or her social group ; that the nation 
is that social group with which every person 
; should identify himself or herself; that 
\ without this identification progress or growth ; i 



1 towards freedom is indeed 
' if not altogether impossible. 


The tendency of popular beliefs and 'Hi 
customs and characteristics in India is 
toward an undue insistence on the driving 
force of Kismet and Karma. Our people 
require to be assiduously and persistently 
taught that there is no such tiling as Kismet, 
and that Karma is always controllable and 
manageable by one’s own efforts as well as 
by changes in one’s social environments. 
Hinduism does not teach a belief in Kismet, 
but its insistence on the driving force of 
Karma is somewhat enervating and emas- 
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Greater emphasis should be laid 
oh ^one's ability to change, over-ride or 
counteract,—in a word, to control his Karma 
—by thought and action in this life, made 
possible and supported by social environ¬ 
ments. 

Mohammedanism, too, does not inculcate 
a belief in Kismet ; yet it cannot be denied 
that the current tendency even there is 
to rely too much on Kismet. 

It is also necessary that the importance 
of social environments be actively promul¬ 
gated. 

The old idea that geography and blood 
control the social characteristics of a people 
is being demonstrably disproved, and no 
pains should be spared to free the Indian 
mind from this superstition which is finding 
so much reinforcement by the writings of 
sophisticated philosophers and historians of 
the West. Climatic conditions do play an 
important part in the formation of national 
characteristics, but their influence, wher¬ 
ever evil or harmful to progress, can be 
counteracted and modified by active efforts. 
Similarly, too much importance is being 
given to race, blood, and heredity. We are 
being continually told that not only our 
geographical surroundings, but oUr blood 
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inheritance incapacitates us from poll 
progress on democratic lines. 

" Inherent differences in ‘ racial vitality,' 
remarics Professor Todd, “ though frequently ,: 
asserted, are by no means demonstrated.” 
Brain weight, he adds, “ corresponds in no 
way to degree of intelligence. Craniometry/| 
is of no value in attempting to fix racial 
differences. Recent studies in human pig¬ 
mentation show that it, too, is not a funda¬ 
mental mark of social character. Skin 
pigment is a protection against too much 
sunlight and varies with intensity of sun- 
hght.” 

The Indian mind has for some centuries 
been more or less in a state of captivity. 
The strict regulated life of the Shastras and 
the Shara, the rule of the priest, the lack of . | 
opportunities for education, the constantlyj.| 
disturbed conditions of the country, the 
philosophical pessimism of the creeds and 
the cults, the belittling of life by centuries 
of monasticism and asceticism, all had for 
some time combined to make life in India 
static rather than dynamic. Voices were 
from time to time raised against the gross 
forms of worship and ritual followed by 
the people, but they were not powerful 
enough to make an effective crusade against 
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i0^ce. The result is that the India of 
the last thousand years has been more 
decadent than progressive—often going 
backward, rather than forward. 

The problem before us, so far as it touches 
our past, is two-fold. Our critics and calum¬ 
niators assure us that we have been and 
are a " barbarous ” people, that " there 
never was a civilization in India,” that our 
case is that of " arrested progress,” and 
that we have never achieved anything re¬ 
markable in the world of thought, or dis¬ 
covery, or invention, or action. In short, 
that we have been more or less parasites. 
A radical critic has, in a recent book, 
denounced what he calls our national self- 
complacency, in no measured terms. In the 
early days of British rule, James Mill (the 
English radical) and the Christian fathers 
did the same. Then with the “ discovery ” 
of Sanskrit and the literature contained 
therein, with the translation of parts of 
that literature into the European languages 
(though even often crude and incorrect), and 
with the bit by bit construction of ancient 
Indian history, there came a change. The 
European world began to appreciate the 
achievements of the ancient Indians in the 
domain of thought and knowledge quite 
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^enthusiastically, and the Indians themsd 
rose one morning to find that the best 
minds of the world recognized in them the 
descendants of men who. were their equals 
in brain power of every kind. This raised 
them considerably in self-estimation, and 
they began to use the greatness of their 
past as a lever and as an inspiration for 
aspirations of greatness in the future. In 
this they achieved a notable success. The 
renaissance in India is its outcome. 

In this process, however, some of us lost 
the sense of proportion. In our anxiety to 
reply to our critics tit for tat, we began to 
make extravagant claims for our ancestors, 
and to trace to India all that is good, true, 
and beautiful in the world. Even this, 
perhaps, would not have mattered, had we 
not started making extravagantly disparaging 
statements about modern civilization, thus 
claiming for ourselves a sort of monopoly 
in truth and wisdom and art. Mr. William 
Archer’s book, “ India and the Future,” is 
the retort. Now this question of the proper 
valuation of our civilization and of our 
standards of life has been complicated by 
the bearing it has on politics. We suspect, 
quite naturally and not without justification, 
that the object of our traducers is to affect 




^r'/national psychology so detrimental! 
i?a^o stop us from making claims of equality 
with the ruling race. -The point has been 
so well explained by Professor Ross of 
Wisconsin (U.S.A.), in a book on Russia 
(“ Russia in Upheaval/' The Century Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1918), that I cannot do 
better than quote his< words. They have 
the additional merit of being directed against 
Germany. Speaking of certain excellent 
traits in Russian character either not noticed 
at all or belittled by their German traducers, 
Professor Ross remarks :— 


It is a discernment of these precious traits in the 
Russian nature that causes ail Americans who know 
them well to prophesy a great future for th6 Russians 
after they have come into their own. We recognize 
that in some ways their instincts are better adapted 
to a co-operative and democratic social order than 
are ours. But just at this point appears a significant 
divergence of opinion between Antericans and German 
observers of Russia. All the educated Germans I 
sounded, from Courland landlords to Lutheran pastors 
along the Volga, harped on the low state of culture 
among the Russian masses and their anarchic tendency, 
called for a firm hand to hold them in, and predicted 
that an immense time would elapse before they 
could attain the strength of character, steadiness 
of purpose, and capacity for self-determination of 
West Europeans. Generally, two or three centuries 
of tutelage was deemed necessary. On the contrary, 
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irpericans with equally Ml knowledge of the pi 

tribute their backwardness to specific and recently 
operative causes, such as isolation, autocracy, serf¬ 
dom, ignorance, and the communal sy^stem. They 
anticipate J;hat under good conditions, the mentality 
of the masses may be speedily improved, and they 
never put off the date of arrival'' of the Russians 
later than the end of this century. 

Now, the latter opinion tallies closely with that 
of science. No doubt nineteen out of twenty French 
or American sociologists—the acknowledged leaders 
in this branch—would agree that if Russians are 
vouchsafed a peaceful, democratic development and 
speedily employ on a great scale such agencies as 
private property in land, free institution?, schools, 
and libraries, their great-grandchildren may attain 
any level of culture now in the world. Why, then, 
do the Germans alone insist that it will take the 
Russians centuries to catch up " ? Simply because 
it has been the policy of the ruling element in Germany 
to encourage the type of social philosophy that makes 
a backward people distrusted by itself and by the 
world. 

Russia has been Germany's farm. She has 
been against the emancipation of the masses there, 
because she wishes to preserve in Russia the widest 
possible field for German merchants, technicians, 
opticians, pharmacists, managers, and engineers; 
also she desires a field for German wares and the. 
investment of German capital. Anything she can 
do to discourage Russians and to deter them from 
adopting the institutions that quickly raise a back¬ 
ward people prolongs her farming of them. In a 
word, the Kultur theory put forth by Germany’s 
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S^^plessors and publicists in the name of scienc<r-»^—* 
^ut a special poison gas! 


A people constantly belittled by the 
foreigner, as well as by their own leaders, 
gets no chance of cultivating the necessary 
qualities of self-respect and self-confidence. 
People wanting in these qualities are on the 
surest road to decay and annihilation. 
Hence the necessity, the absolute necessity, 
of counteracting the evil effects of such 
sweeping denunciations of all our institu¬ 
tions. Our critics call us essentially back¬ 
ward ; in season and out of season, they 
harp on the diversity of race, religion and 
language in India, and insist that we are 
unfit for progress on democratic lines or 
that the progress that we can make must 
necessarily be slow, very slow, so slow indeed 
that they cannot see the possibility of 
responsible government in India in any 
distance of time which they can foresee. 
Yet it is these mentors of ours who have so 
far refused even elementary instruction in 
the three R's to our masses, and have per¬ 
sistently declined to make adequate pro¬ 
vision for vocational education for our 
children. It is they who are interested in 
keeping us caste-ridden and tied down to 
the superstitions of despotic rule. It is our 
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iji^den duty to counteract the evil effect! 
of these insinuations by pointing out to 
our people the glories of our past and the 
merits of «ur institutions. But the process 
of self-praise and the glorification of our 
past has its dangerous side also. It has 
the tendency of making us look to the past, 
rather than to the future, thus sometimes 
blinding us to the progress which the world 
has made since ancient Aryan times. 

If modern truths (truth is truth and is 
neither ancient nor modern) are to be tested 
by the sanctions of the ancient times, and 
to be promulgated only if they accord with 
the teaclrings of our Rishis, then woe to 
India. It is quite another thing to find 
evidences of the modern improvements in 
the ancient books and use the authority 
of the latter as an additional argument for 
their promulgation and acceptance. But to 
reject them because of their being opposed 
to, or inconsistent with, the dicta of the 
ancient Rishis is blocking the road to progress. 
No progress is conceivable unless we have 
an open mind and do away with the super¬ 
stition that all truth was revealed to us in 
the beginning of the world and that’ all 
that was worth knowing was known to 
our ancestors, and that they had sziid the 
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word on all questions, be they religion, 
or sociology, or politics, or economics, or art, 
or even science. It is essential that we should 
realize that we are living in a new world, 
a world quite different from the one in which 
our ancestors lived, in manj^ respects much 
more advanced than the latter, in some 
respects possibly not so advanced. Our 


progress 
strike the 


will depend on our capacity to 
golden mean and to preserve a 
well-balanced attitude towards the past and 
the present, with the determination to chalk 
out a future for ourselves greater than our 
past. Under the present circumstances 
there is little danger of our enemies succeed¬ 
ing in persuading us to believe that we are 
an inferior race, or tdiat we have nothing 
to be proud of in our past, or that we lack 
the necessary quality of adjusting ourselves 
to the needs and requirements of the present. 
On the other hand there is some danger of 
our being self-complacent by overestimating 
the merits of our own civilization to the 
disparagement of the modern. We cannot 
be too much on guard against this danger. 
Subject to these observations I am in full 
agreement with Mrs. Besant that “ national 
education must live in an atmosphere of 
proud and glowing patriotism,” and that 
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atmosphere must be 


kept sweet, 
fi'esh and bracing by the study of Indian 
literature, Indian history, etc.” It is most 
important* then to consider how to achieve 
that end without its harmful tendencies. 




IV 


THE PROBLEM 

As I have already remarked above, our 
problem is two-fold. We have to remov^] 
the causes and destroy the influences that \ 
created the atmo sphere of„,despondency and ) 
pessimism into which the country was sunk > 
immediately before the birth of the ndiv ] 
nationalist movement. For that purpose ' 
we have to construct the history pf our 
past,, and to estahlish by documentary 
evidence of the best kind that there is 
nothing in our heredity which inherently 
unfits us for the great rdle to which we 
are aspiring. On the evidence already pub¬ 
lished, we can very well defend our past 
against the calumnies that are often circu¬ 
lated to prove our inherent or ingrained 
incapacity for great achievements, whether 
in the domain of thought or action. It is 
not necessary for us for that purpose to 
claim that our civilization was in every 
respect superior to the modern civilization, 
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at our ancestors enjoyed the monopoly 
of spiritual insight or of divine wisdom. 
It is sufficient that at no period of our 
history, ex *ept within the last 200 years, 
were we in a position of inferiority, either 
culturally or otherwise, to the other nations 
of the world as they were then. The civili¬ 
zation we developed was noble, lofty and 
great. Our achievements in religion, philo¬ 
sophy, law, sociology, sciences and arts are 
worthy of being compared with the best 
of the old world. They do not sink into 
insignificance even when compared with 
the best of the modem world. We have 
no reason to be ashamed of our past. On 
the contrary, we have every reason to be 
proud of it. But that does not mean that 
our ancestors have spoken the last word on 
every conceivable subject. 

Humanity is progressing. Human know¬ 
ledge is advancing. Man’s power over 
natiire is increasing. Civilization owes us 
a deep debt of gratitude for having provided 
it with sound foundations and solid scaffold¬ 
ing and for having erected the lower stories 
of the edifice. Our people are inferior to 
none, either in mental or physical capacities. 
Given opportunities and favourable circum¬ 
stances, we can hold onr p\vn in competition 
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other people of the earth. By 
'.o-operation we can make substantial con¬ 
tributions to the progress of humanity. We 
cannot afford to neglect a single opportunity 
of impressing all this on our own people as 
well as on the foreigners who do not know 
us well. 

Under no circumstances must we allow 
our people to think of themselves in terms 
of self-depreciation, nor can we allow the 
foreigners to condemn us on racial grounds 
or assume our cultural inferiority. We mus'rA 
keep our heads erect, and must continue to 


cultivate self-respect and self-confidence in i 
ourselves and toTnstil thehi ini bur boys and j 
girls. A man who begins to think himself 
low is on the right road to become low. 
Our mentors in the Imperial Press have 
been playing that game persistently. In 
that sense I heartily endorse Mrs. Besant's 
exhortation to do away with all apologies 
and explanations on behalf of India, her 
religions, her customs and her institutions. 
We owe no apologies and explanations to 
anyone. Bona-fide friendly criticism we 
welcome. We are glad to profit therefrom. 
But general denunciation, based on racial 
a rro gance, racial bias or prejudice we resent. 
On this point we cannot be too sensitive.J 
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Yet, as also already observed, we have to 
be very careful against self-comjdacency, 
self-conceit, and an assumpfibn of perfection 


in our institutions and ideas. Not to be 
alive to our weaknesses, to the correction of 
our social standards, to the degeneration of 
our religious values and to the reactionary 
and even barbaric nature of some of our 
customs will be a fatal hindrance to progress. 
We must go to the root causes of the same 
to apply fundamental cures. In our march 
onward, we shall have to destroy a good 
deal before we can put up new structures 
necessary for our progress and worthy of our 
position in the family of nations. We cannot 
assume that everything ancient was perfect 
and ideal. Some of the ideas held by our 
ancestors have been proved to be wrong; 
we have to readjust them. Some of their 
methods were faulty; we have to improve 
upon them. Some of their institutions, very 
well suited to their age and conditions, are 
absolutely unsuited to modern conditions 
of life; we must replace them. We do not 
want to be a mere copy of our ancestors. 
We wish to be better. 

With that object we have to re-value our 
standards and ideals. The task requires 
all our courage and manliness. It needs 
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-Urnty, co-operation, and concerted action. 
Above all it needs self-confidence and self- 
realization, individual as well as national. 
We shall welcome all aid, but we will depend 
on ourselves only. It is in this spirit that 
we shouId“approach the problem of national 
education. Assume nothing, analyse every 
idea, examine every scheme in the light of 
the day, in the searchlight of Scientific truth. 
Let our schemes be tested by the most 
critical tests of the times. Let us compare 
them with what people are thinking, saying 
and doing in other countries. After all 
these processes have been gone through, 
let us take counsel with one another and 
decide on our future course. We do not 
want to be English or German or American 
or Japanese; true, we want to be Indians, 
but modern, up-to-date, progressive Indians,^ 
proud of our past and aspiring to a greater 
and a nobler future. 

What do we mean by national education ? 
Dp we want to distinguish it from local and 
provincial education, or from denomina¬ 
tional or sectarian education ? How does 
education become national ? Is it the lan¬ 
guage which is the medium of instruction, 
which makes it national, or the ageiicy 
through which it is imparted, or the agency 
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‘-'^hich controls and regulates it, or the 
books which are taught or the standards 
and ideals which underlie it ? 

Truth k neither local nor national nor 
even international. It is simply truth. 
Science and philosophy expound truth. Are 
we going to reject the sciences and the 
philosophy of the western scientists and 
philosophers, because the discoverers of these 
sciences and the writers of books on philo¬ 
sophy happened to be non-Indians ? Are 
we going to reject Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Goethe, Schiller, Emerson, Whitman, because 
they were not Indians ? How shall we feel 
if the Europeans reject everything Indian ? 
Are we going to discontinue learning the 
modern sciences of medicine, surgery, patho¬ 
logy, hygiene, engineering (civil, mechanical, 
electrical, agricultural, and mining), botany, 
geology, zoology, etc., because they are so 
much advanced from the things that we 
have in our literature on these subjects ? 
Then what about the modern sciences of 
navigation, commerce, banking, insurance, 
etc. ? Are we going back to the old methods? 
Shall we reject the modern improvements ? 

Last, but not least, what about politics 
and ci\ncs and sociology ? What is our 
” national *’ political system ? Let me say 
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j^r.r 

^nee^ibr all, that except for historical pur¬ 
poses, it is sheer and unjustifiable waste 
of time to insist on the dissemination of 
theories that have been superseded by and 
discarded in favour of others proved to be 
better and truer than the former. For 
example, it will be sheer folly to replace the 
modern treatises on arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry and kindred subjects, 
by Lildwati or other books on these subjects, 
found in the Sanskrit language. Our Artha- 
shasira may have been excellent in the good 
old times. It may do us good to study it 
for the purposes of comparison. If there is 
anything in it which is still valuable we may 
adopt it, but we will be cutting our nose to 
spite our faces if we fail to insist on the 
teaching of the modern and the up-to-date 
Arthashastra, which controls and orders the 
economic life of the world. 

We have of late heard a great deal about 
the desirability of reviving the Ayurvedic 
and the Undni systems of medicine. I have 
a certain amount of sympathy with the 
movement. But if there are any people 
in India who would do away with the 
modern medical college and replace modem 
medicine and surgery by the old “ Jarrdhl;" 
then all I can say is, God help India. We 
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yse millions of valuable lives, particulfe 
of women and children, because we are 
ignorant of the modern methods of mid¬ 
wifery ajjd child-nursing. We require a 
widespread dissemination of these. We can¬ 
not go back to the traditional methods 
of bringing our men and women into the 
world and then letting them die by hundreds 
in every thousand in order to be more truly 
national. 

As to the Dharmashastra again, I must say 
that however desirable it may be for us 
to be acquainted with our owm laws and 
social sciences, the current treatises are full 
of crude, absurd, inconsistent, diametrically 
antagonistic views and theories. We cannot 
afford to tax the mental capacity of our 
children by placing in their hands the current 
editions of Manu, Ndrada, and Apasthamba, 
without subjecting them to major operations. 
They must form a part of the courses of 
higher study. . They must be digested and 
studied very carefully, because otherwise we 
shall not be able to found the new social 
philosophy we need so much. But that does 
not mean that we can ignore with impunity 
a study of the statute-made laws of modern 
India, or a study of the laws of other countries. 
A study of the modern laws, of civics, of 
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^^(^dem world, of the forms of government 
^ ' :prgvailing in other countries, of their politics 
and economics, is a sine qua ‘non of future 
progress on healthy lines. These things 
ought to be taught to every boy and girl, 
even in elementary schools. It is only 
their widespread dissemination that will 
make us politically self-conscious and alert. 
It will strengthen us in our political aspira¬ 
tions, warn us against pitfalls, vivify our 
finances and guide us in our economic 
readjustments. Then what about the 
modern science of arms and the art of war ? 
Are we going to re-introduce the bow and 
arrow or the matchlock gun, or fighting with 
swords and spears ? If so, then woe to us. 

I have said all this, not because Mrs. Besant 
meant anything of the kind, but because 
there are some good people in India, who 
do, now and then, talk of the desirability 
of their country leading a retired, isolated 
and self-contained life. They pine for good 
old days and wish them to come back. They 
sell books, which contain this kind of 
nonsense. They write poems and songs, 
full of soft sentimentality.* I do not know 

* In order to guard against being misunderstood, 
let me say that this does not apply to the works of 
Rabindranath Tagore, 
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^yhether they are idiots or traitors, 

Varn my countrymen most solemnly and 
earnestly to beware of them and of that 
kind of literature. We must realize once 
for «11 that no country on the face of the 
globe can, under modem conditions, live 
an isolated and self-contained life, even if 
she desires to do so. The world would not 
let us alone, even if we wished to be let 
alone. A country occupying a space of 
about two million square miles, with a 
population of one-fifth of the human race, 
cannot and will not be let alone. If the 
sons of the soil fail to develop it and its 
resources, others will. The country must 
be brought up to the level of the most 
modern countries not only in politics and 
economics, but even in thought and life, 
if we want to keep it for ourselves and our 
children and save it from the foreign exploiter. 
It is true we do not want India to become 
England or France or Japan or America. 
We want it to remain India. We would not 
be Indians, if we did not want to remain 
Indians. But let us understand once for 
all, that under modern conditions of life, 
the distinction between this country and 
the others is destined to be much less than 
it used to be before the introduction of 
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’ and electricity in human affairs, 
tsitmatic, environmental, racial, linguistic, 
social, traditional and historical distinctions 
will not be effaced, but they will be con¬ 
siderably reduced both in volume and in 
kind. The world is tending to become onb' 
family. Anyone who aspires or plans to 
obstruct the process is a traitor to his country' 
as well as to humanity at large. Strong, 
brainy, powerful, resourceful people have 
nothing to fear from the process ; weak, 
backward, effeminate, soft, unadaptable 
people will either be exterminated in the 
end or will continue to be exploited by 
others. 

Fundamental human nature is the same 
all the world over. The differences are 
mostly social, linguistic, climatic. It is 
extremely doubtful if racial differences are 
,so radical and well marked as they are 
sometimes represented to be. Linguistic 
and climatic differences will remain, but 
social and political and economic differences 
will disappear or at any rate wiU be effectively 
lessened. Let people come to the United 
States of America and study the problem 
in this great melting-pot of humanity. 
This great war has proved the intensity of 
existing national differences, butinmy judg- 

6 
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it has also established the oneness 
imanity and the probability, in the not very 
remote future, of world unity and a world 
culture. The whole world seems to be in 
the mdting-pot. Those who doubt it should 
travel over the world and see how difficult 
it is to distinguish men of one nationality 
from another in the streets of New York, 
Paris, London, Berlin, and Tokio. New York, 
Chicago, Washington (P.C.), and San Fran¬ 
cisco are miniature worlds in themselves. 
You find all races and nations and languages 
and cultures represented there. Fair- 
coloured people of all nationalities, living in 
the same way, speaking the same language, 
appear to be all alike. Walking in the streets 
of New York, sometimes it seems that every 
third man speaks a language other than 
English, but not knowing all the languages 
of the world, that fact alone gives you no 
clue to the nationality of the speaker, One 
talks of the shape of the nose, of the head, 
of the colour of the hair, etc., but reliance 
on any of these so-called distinctive marks 
is oftener than not misleading. Dip into 
the East-end avenues of New York, and 
you will be unable to distinguish between 
an Armenian, a Persian, a Syrian, a fair- 
coloured Arab, a Russian, a Turk, a Red 
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ian, a fair-coloured Hindu, an Egyptia! 
?€^German, an Italian, a Pole, a Swiss, a 
Swede, a Norwegian, a Finn, a Hungarian, 
a Bulgarian, a Dane, a Spaniard or a Portu¬ 
guese, even a light-coloured Negro. You 
can often point out a Chinese or a Japanese, 
but sometimes you make mistakes even 
about them. I have seen many Chinese and 
Japanese dressed inv European clothes, in 
the United States and in Japan, whom it was 
impossible to distinguish from Europeans. 
One can have no idea of how fast Japan is 
being Europeanized. One may deplore it, 
one may rebuke the Japanese for adopting 
European manners, but the fact remains 
that the Japanese could not and cannot 
help it. The process is almost universal. 

It is true a uniform world will be hideous. 
It is more beautiful and sublime in its 
variety. But whether we wish it or not, 
that variety is going to disappear, at least 
superficially. No, perhaps I am not right. 
It will not disappear altogether, but it will 
be reduced very very appreciably in the 
course of the next two centuries. Even in 
thought and life it is going to be materially 
altered and affected. In my judgment, the 
best interests of humanity lie in reducing 
the differences and bringing into prominence 
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les. 

The culture of the Anglo-Saxon, the KuUur 
of the Teutons, the civilization of the Latins 
are a)l going to shake hands. Their essence 
•will be the same. The ambitions of their 
professors and savants may clash and conflict, 
but their general life will be the same. 

The same may be said of Asia. The 
. /’■ i time is near when the Arabs, the Persians, 

^ i the Hindus, the Chinese and the Japanese 
; will more readily talk of the things common 
J to them, than of their differences. It may 
j seem strange, it may look humiliating, but 
' the unity of Asia is going to be brought 
[ about by Europe and European thought. 

« Fear of Europe will unite Asia, and then the 
' fear of Asia in its turn will bring about the 
i unity of Europe and Asia. With Europe 
‘ and Asia united, the world becomes one. 

America is a child of Europe, and native 
■ Africa is more or less a child of Asia. Both 
; of them, in their own ways, are going to 
j help the process of assimilation, integration, 
and unity. Out of this world war (or it 
i may be wars) will emerge world unity. 

In nay judgment it will be folly and 
1 madness to try to discourage the study and 
I dissemination of European languages, Euro- 
pean literatures and European sciences in 
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THE PROBLEM 


The fact is that we have not had | 
enough of them. Circumstances have so | 
far kept us away from them. We should | 
strain every nerye to spread and disseminate / 
them until every Indian knows at least one/ 
European language, has European tools in j 
his hands, and easily handles Earopean;( 
mechanical appliances. Europe and the 
world have learnt a great deal from us ; 
we have no reason to be ashamed of learning 
from them, with the fullest intention of 
adding to their knowledge and teaching 
them in our turn. 


> 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE MR, FISHER 
ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OP 

England 

The capital of a country does not consist in cash 
or paper, but in the brains and bodies of the people 
who inhabit it . . The Eight Honoueable Mr, 
Fisher, President of the Board of Education. 

Right in the middle of the war, the 
greatest war of the world, at the time of 
the greatest danger to the country and the 
Empire, Mr. Fisher, the minister responsible 
for the control of education in England, 
has been considering and enforcing considera¬ 
tion by the nation and the Parliament of 
the question of national education. In the 
Preface to a pamphlet called “ Ediicational 
Reform,” which is a collection of his speeches 
on the subject, delivered in igiy in and 
outside Parliament, he observes :— 

Obviously education is important. Everybody who 

has a child knows that the future of his child depends 
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n the way he is brought up. Is he to be competent 
for the business of life or incompetent, a profitable 
member of the community or a paraiite ? Is he to be 
prudent or profligate, cultured or ignorant, brutal or 
refined, social or anti-social, a citizen or an anarchist ? 
The answer to all these questions is to be found partly 
in descent; but far more largely in circumstances 
which, unlike the unalterable traits handed down 
in blood, can be affected for better or for worse by 
education.* 

After these basic remarks, Mr. Fisher 
proceeds to consider if there is any force 
in the adverse criticism of popular education, 
made by classes interested to keep the 
masses down. These latter have often been 
heard speaking of popular education with 
contempt. " They are prepared to believe 
that it is good for well-to-do people—for 
the aristocracy of the human race,” but 
not for the common people, whose task it is 
to toil with their hands and produce the 
things of the world for the use of the former, 
their natural leaders. They admit that 
" .Education should be somewhere, but deny 
that it should be everywhere.” ” I wish to 
prove,” adds Mr. Fisher, ” that it should be 
everywhere, and that no state can flourish 
without a sound popular system of educa¬ 
tion.” 

' The italics in this quotation are mine,—L, R. 
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have to " conceive of edtuJation as 
drawing out of a man all that is best and 
most useful in him so that it may be em¬ 
ployed to the advantage of the community 
and of himself as a member of it. We must 
regard it not as bearing fruit in the science 
and art of earning a. livelihood atone, but 
as yielding science and art of living. It 
is the means by which the individual citizen 
may be trained to make the best use of 
his innate qualities and the means by which 
the State may be enabled to make the 
best use of its citizens. Spiritually con¬ 
ceived it is Plato's ' turning of the soul 
towards the light'; materially conceived 
it is Napoleon’s ' open career to talent.' 
In any case it is of great democratic interest, 
for indeed a wise democratic Government 
is impossible without it," 

The remarks which follow next show 
that it is not in India alone that people 
are dissatisfied with the education imparted 
in public schools, but that the complaint 
is directed against the public schools of the 
British Isles as well. 

I have heard people say (observes Mr, Fisher) 
that much of our present education is very poor 
stuff, and that if we drop into a school and listen to 
the lessons we are apt to find that the wrong things 
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taught by the wrong people in the wrong way. 
But if this be so, who is responsible ? The culprit 
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the nation. . * * It oannot be too iirgently repro- 
scnited that the i'ptiire of the ddiclra of the people, 
so far as it is affected by education, dfjiperids upon 
the number of ri'ien and women in the cormaiuiiiiiy 
who can be fotimi to insist upon a high educational 
. standard in their several localities. . . .. 

Until the people of this country [Le. Great Britain] 
come to view education as the most fruitful of all 
benefits which age can confer upon youth, and not 
as one of those troublesome ailments of childhood 
which must be got through as quickly as possible, ' 
it is vain to expect any great improvement in the 
standard of our National Schools. 
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Fisher, analysing this criticism of 
education a Tittle in detail,'■ says;.: 

^ ' ■■ ■ ■^ ''-illli 

Education is apt to evoke in many minds the idea" ' 




apt to evoKe in ma ny 

bf a little dull book-learning drilled into a reluctiint 
brain by a deadening macimr^^^ Such/ indeed, it 
once waSj and so in some backward parts of the 
Country {alas i too many) it may still be ; but if 
we take our present elementciry school at its best/ 
and consider the general conception of educationail 
policy which ammates our present practice, the 
description would be grotesquely unfair. We have 
made great strides towards a better method and 
a wider and more catholic view. Books, of course, 
remain, as they always shotiid, the principal fashioning 
instrument of the mind; but they no longer stand 
alone. The training of hand, eye, ear, and voice 
stipplemeat the older and central discipline of liter- 
■■ '' "■ ■ 
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latlire, Ofienittg new \vinclows into the world and 
quickening the senses to new forms of happy exercise. 

Having thus defended the present public 
schoor education in England, Mr. Fisher 
then descends to the very palpable nature 
of the deficiencies which remain to be cured, 
and which, in the French phrase, leap to 
the eyes/' Some of these are stated in the 
following sentence :— 

It has also been long evident not only 
that the State coninbutiofi was insufficient 
in amount and that an undue share of the 
schools were undermanned and the teachers 
nnderpaidJ' The duty of the State in this 
respect is stated thus:— 

But though the State cannot forbid wage-earning 
among young people [why it cannot, we don’t see 
(L. R,)], it should and must assign a value to learning 
as Well as to eaniing. It has a right and a duty to affirm 
that it believes in education for the masses, and that 
by education it means not a sham and make-believe, 
but something substantial, something which will 
leave a durable mark on mind and character, and 
that the claim of this education on the child is 
paramount. Then if it be found that the minimum 
upon which the State insists cannot in aU cases be 
secured without inflicting real hardship, those cases 
of hardship should be separately met. The State 
should not allow itself to be diverted from its great 
object of diffusing knowledge and intelligence among the 
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e> by the fear of being involved in some expend!* 
ture based on personal circumstances. It should first 
devise a course of education, as thorough and effective 
as the object demands and the available means of 
instruction furnish, and then, having settled on a 
plan likely to give to each of its citizens the fullest chance 
for self-development, it should be prepared to give 
adequate assistance in special cases. 

Mr, Fisher then confidently pronounces 
that the present amount of education 
obtained by the great majority of the 
population is inadequate to the present 
and future needs of the British nation, 
and Says that:— 

If we ask whether, as a result of all this training 
in our schools, the great mass of our population is 
getting out of life as much value as life can give them, 
having regard to their material circumstances, there 
can be only one answer, and that answer is that 
millions of our countrymen and countrywomen are 
making very little use of their lives for want of an 
agency which may direct and educate them and 
their sense of value ciming the whole period of youth, 

In a word, he adds, ^'our system is half¬ 
hearted." 

" Meanwhile the conditions of modern 
industrial life are steadily increasing the 
dangers of under-education, Processes are 
becoming more mechanical and monotonous, 
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they become standardized and subdivided, 
with the natural result that a claim is made 
for shorter hours and larger leisure," and, 
I maf add, for better skilled knowledge in 
the use of these processes. The whole argu¬ 
ment is then summed up in the following 
pithy paragraph ;— 

. . . The province of popular education h to equip 
the men and women of this country for the tasks of 
citizenship. All are called upon to live, many are 
called upon to die, for the community of which they 
form a part* That they should be rescued from the 
dumb helplessness of ignorance is, if not a precept of 
the eternal conscience, at least an elementary part 
of political prudence, to which the prospective en¬ 
franchisement of several million new voters . . . adds 
a singular emphasis. But the argument does not 
rest upon grounds of political prudence alone, but 
upon the right of human beings to he considered as 
ends in themselves, and to be entitled, so far as our 
imperfect social arrangements may permit, to know 
and enjoy all the best that life can offer in the sphere 
of knowledge, emotion and hope. 

In his first speech in the House of Commons 
on April 19th, 1917, introducing the Educa¬ 
tion estimates, Mr. Fisher expressed Ms 
gratification at the quickened perception 
of the true place of education in the scheme 
of public welfare brought about by the 
war, resulting in a very earnest resolve to 
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to our national system all the improve- 
of which it is capable.” 

In making a plea for an additional grant 
for education, after citing the figures relating 
to the expenditure on education in England 
—” Some 16,000,000 are paid out of the 
taxes, another £17,000,000 out of the rates, 
and perhaps, though it is impossible to make 
an exact calculation, a sum of £7,000,000 
out of fees, voluntary contributions and 
endowments ’’ (this makes a total of 
£40,000,000, or 60 crores of rupees in 
Indian coin)—Mr. Fisher says : " But wdien 
we are considering a form of productive 
expenditure which is not only an invest^ 
ment but an insurance, that question 
cannot stand alone. We must ask a 
supplementary question. We must ask 
not only whether we can afford to spend 
the money.” He calls the supplementary 
question " more important and more search¬ 
ing.” He then goes into the defects of 
the existing system and machinery of 
education in England, and finally sums up 
as below :— 


What is it that we desire, in a broad way, for our 
people ? That they should be good citizens, reverent 
and dutiful, sound in mind and body, skilled'in the 
practice of their several avo^tions, and capable of 
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4;u-rmng ’ their leisure to a rational use. And wlta’ 
do we see ? Our level of physique as a nation is 
deplorably below the standard which a great people 
should set before itself. Our common taste in amuse¬ 
ment iip still in the main rude and iincultined. We 
have lost and are only now slowly beginning td re¬ 
capture something of that general taste in music 
which was long ago a special note of our English 
civilization. . , . Our aptitude for technological studies 
is great, but only half-developed . . , We are only 
just beginning to realize that the capital of a country 
does npt consist in cash or paper, but in the brains 
and bodies of the people who inhabit it. 

He ends with a plea for a change on the 
additional ground of the universal cry for 
economy, " we should economize in the human 
capital of the country, our most precious 
possession, which we have too long suffered to 
run to waste.” 

In his second speech, delivered in the 
same place, while introducing a new Educa¬ 
tion Bill, on August lo, 1917, Mr. Fisher 
describes some aspects of the movements 
of opinion which, in the minds of the Govern¬ 
ment, have made a considerable measure 
of advance in education an absolute neces¬ 
sity. “ In the first place, attention has been 
increasingly directed to the close connection 
between educational and physical efficiency. 
One of the great dates in our social history 
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Establishment of the school medical 
Eef^idde in 1907. We now know what we 
should not otherwise have known, how 
greatly the value of our educational system 
is impaired by the low physical conditions 
of a vast number of the children, and hOw 
imperative is the necessity of raising the 
general standard of physical health among 
the children of the poor, if the great part 
of the money spent on our educational 
system is not to be wasted. Another element 
is the growing consciousness that there is 
a lack of scientific co-relation between the 
different parts of our educational machinery. 

.Everyotre realizes the elementary 

fact that some children, if they are only 
given opportunity, will profit most through 
modern language and history, others by a 
scientific and technical education, and others 
again are destined by their turn of mind 
to profit most from an education based 
largely on the study of classical antiquity. 
But under our existing system we have no 
security that in any ' area of accessibility,’ 
to adopt a vague but convenient term, 
these various needs and aptitudes will be 
provided for. There is not even a reasonable 
probability that the child will get the higher 
education best adapted to his other needs,..” 
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■, / A third feature in the movement of opii 
is the increased feeling of social solidarit}’ 
which has been created by the war, which 
leads people to realise that the boundaries 
of citizenship are not determined by wealth, 
and that the same logic which leads us to 
desire an extension of the franchise points 
also to an extension of education/' 

Upon this basis Mr. Fisher explains the 
different provisions of the Bill under six 
heads 


First, we desire to improve the administrative 
organization of education. 

Secondly, we are anxious to secure for every boy 
and girl in this country an elementary school life 
up to the age of fourteen, which shall be unimpeded 
by the competing claims of industry. 

Tliirdly, we desire to establish part-time day con¬ 
tinuation schools which every young person in the 
country shall be compelled to attend unless he or 
she is undergoing some suitable form of alternative 
instruction. 

Fourthly, we make a series of proposals for the 
development of the higher forms of elementary edu¬ 
cation and for the improvement of the physical 
condition of the children and young persons under 
instruction. 

Fifthly, we desire to consolidate the elementary 
school Grants, and 

Sixthly, wish to make an effective survey of 
the whole educational provision in the country, and 
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private educational institutions into closets 
vjC'Sg^noi^^ convenient relations to the'national system. 

I do not propose to reproduce his detailed 
statements and arrangements under each 
of these heads^ but I must give the following 
extract illustrating what he means by com¬ 
prehensive schemes ":— 

First, we want to make it plain that the education 
given in our public elementaiy^ schools is not to be 
considered an end in itself, but as a stage in the 
child's education destined to lead to a further stage. 
Secondly, we propose to require local educatioual 
authorities under Part III of the Education Act of 
1902 to make adequate provision, either by special 
classes or by means of central schools, for what may 
be termed higher elementary education. We desire 
to meet the objection which is commonly, and not 
without justice, advanced against so much of the 
work done in our public elementary schools during 
the last two years—that the children are marking 
lime, that their education is not bringing them on, 
and that it does not fit them for their future calling. 
We desire to change all that, and our Bill provides 
not only for the introduction of practical instniction 
at appropriate stages, but for the preparation of 
children for further education in schools other than 
elementary, and for their transference at suitable 
ages to such schools, 

I pass now to a series of proposals which are 
designed to improve and to strengthen our e5cisting 
fabric of elementary education so as to secure for 
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child in the kingdom a ‘ound phy&ique anrj 
somid groundwork of khowledge before the period 
when the part-time system begins. We propose to 
enconrage tlie establishment of nursery schools for 
children uftder five years, and to empower the local 
education authorities to raise the age at which normal 
instruction in the elementary schools begins to six, 
as soon as there is an adequate supply of nursery 
schools for the younger children in the area. We 
propose to amend the law of school attendance so 
as to abolish all exemptions between the ages of five 
and fourteen, and we propose to place further restric¬ 
tions upon the eniployment of cliildren during the 
elementary school period. 

He ends his speech by a general summary 
of the objects of the Bill:— 

We assume that education is one of the good things 
of life which should be more \^ddely shared than has 
hereto been the case among the children and young 
persons of the country. We assume that education 
should be the education of the whole man, sfinitially, 
intellec uaHy, and physically, and that it is not beyond 
the vesoufces of civilization to devise a scheme of educa- 
iion, possessing certain common qualities, hut admitting 
at the same time of large variation from which the whole 
youth of the country, male and female, may derive 
benefit. We assume that the principles upon which • 
well-to-do parents proceed in the education of their 
families are valid also mutatis mutandis for the families 
of the poor ; thaf the State has need to secure for 
its juvenile population conditions under which mind, 
body, and character may be harmoniously developed. 
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alsf>„that in the existing circumstances the 
'Tifer^of the rising generation can only be protected 
against the injurious eilects of industriaT pressure 
by a further measure of State compulsion. But we 
argue that the compulsion proposed in this Bill will 
be no sterilizing, restriction of wholesome liberty, but 
an essential condition of a larger and more enlightened 
freedom, which will tend to stimulate civic spirit, to 
;^romote general culture and technical knowledge, 
and to diffuse a steadier judgment and a better 
informed opinion through the whole body of the 
community. 

The pamphlet “ Educational Reform” in¬ 
cludes five more speeches delivered by Mr. 
Fisher at Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, 
before the Lancashire Teachers’ Association 
in 1917, and before the Training College 
Association in January, igi8. The principles 
enunciated in these speeches are the same 
which I have quoted from the speeches made 
by him in the House of Commons, but there 
are some very apt phrases which are calcu¬ 
lated to emphasize certain phases of the 
problem, which might w'ell be collected in 
one place for facility of future reference. 

In the speech delivered at Manchester 
on September 25, 1917, he characterized 
the Education Bill as a measure " for the 
diminution of ignorance, unhappiness, mis¬ 
conduct and disease.” 
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/ I venture to plead for a state of society in 
learning comes first and earning comes second among 
the obligations of youth, not for one class only, but 
for all young people. At present the rich learn and 
the po<u' earn. 

Edncatiori is the eternal debt which maturity 
owes to youth. Now I do not care whether youth 
be poor or rich, we owe it education—^all the education 
whiclv it can afford to receive and all the education 
which we can afford to give. 

At Bradford he said :~ 


■ My point of view is that education is one of the 
most precious goods of life, and that the more fully 
and equally it can be distributed the more happy 
we shall be, and the stronger will be our community. 
And this belief in the value of education has been 
very much deepened by the experience of this country 
during the war. Have you ever reflected, ladii^s 
and gentlemen, upon the astonishing induence which 
education has exercised over the course of this titanic 
Conflict: how those countries have best succeeded 
who have equipped themselves with a modern pro¬ 
vision of education, and how those countries have 
succeeded least who have been most backward in 
their provision of popular education ? I suppose . 
there has never been a war in which the contending 
armies have been so well educated, or in which the 
contending armies have owed so much to science 
and education. And whether you talk to the officers 
at the front—who will all speak to you of the value 
which they attach to a well-educated non-commissioned 
officer or private—or whether you go to the head- 
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ei$' statf, or wliether yqn go to. the great 
inumtion factories and sources of military supply, 
you always have the same answer to the same 
question. Always you will be told that education is 
the keynote of efficiency. 

When I began my survey of national education 
I was struck—as I suppose everybody is struck— 
by the fact that there are millions and millions of 
men and women in this country v/ho are not getting 
as much out of life as life can afford to give them. 
There are millions of men and women who derive 
no profit from books, no pleasure from music or 
pictures, very little cultivated joy from the ordinary 
beauties of nature. They pass their life bound down 
to dull mechanical toil, harnessed to iron and steel, 
without a gleam of poetry, without a touch of imagin- 
atiqn, with the faintest sense of the glories and 
splendours of the world in which W'C live, unable to 
attach to their ordinary dull task the interest which 
belongs to a scientific appreciation of the principles 
upon which that task is founded, unable equally to 
turn their leisure to any rational or cultivated account ; 
and I ask myself this: Ought we to be content with 
astivte of civilisation in which these things are possible, 
and should it not be part of our duty so to provide 
for posterity that they may have within their reach 
a happier, more cultivated, and wider life ? 


In conclusion 


This is a peoplemeasure. This Bill is intended, 
not for the well-to-do classes of the community—^ihey 
already have adequate educational opportunities-^ 
this Bill is intended for the labouring classes of the 
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-tommunity. It is intended to give to the children 
of the people of this country an opportunity of develop¬ 
ing to the highest possible extent the g(X>d that is 
in them. One of the tragedies of this war lies in 
the fact^hat young men are called upon to lay down 
their lives in support of a policy wliich has been 
framed by old men, and I ask you whether the time 
has not come for some measure of reparation ; whether 
the time has not come when the old or the elderly 
men should contrive some measure of policy v/hich 
wall secure to the future generations of this country 
extended opportunities for educational development. 
Let us throw our minds into the future. We are 
sailing in very perilous waters. For the hrst time in 
the long history of this country \\x have encountered 
the enmity of a people more highly organized, more 
systematically educated than ourselves; and we 
should be living in a fooLs paradise if we supposed 
that, contrary to all the teachings of history, this 
war would leave behind it no aftermath of bitterness, 
rancour, and competition. Our children, and our 
children's children, will be born into a more difficult 
world, and I think we shall be doing less than our 
duty to posteiity if we do not take steps to arm theni 
for the conflict in which they will be engaged. 

In the last speech included in this collec¬ 
tion Mr. Fisher makes the following obser¬ 
vations about the French system :— 

The aim of the French Elementary School is con¬ 
ceived with a clarity and pursued wdth a degree of 
force and intelligence which compel admiration. 
The Elementary School teacher is regarded as a 
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$5^ary .' In particular be. i.s a missionary of 
^b^French language. It is his duty to uphold in 
every little village the purity of that wonderful instru¬ 
ment of human expression, to enforce its precise and 
correct usage, and to spread a delicate perception 
of its beauties as expressed in the masterpieces of 
nationaliiterature. And though it is always hazardous 
to make generalizations, my experience leads me to 
believe that the French Elementary School succeeds 
in this part of its mission, even when it is contending 
with an alien language like Breton, far more success¬ 
fully than is the case with us. 

Then again the French Primary Schools are regarded 
as organs for the spread of the Elementary ideas 
and principles of Natural Science among the great 
mass of people, and here again it is my impression^ 
that they achieve their mission* witli signal successi 

And lastly, the French Elementary School teacher 
is regarded as a missionary of enlightened patriodsm, 
and for this reason great stress is laid upon the teach¬ 
ing of History in tlie Normal Schools or Training 
Colleges of France. Indeed it is clear that the syllabus 
of historical instruction for these Schooki has been 
drawn up by an historian who knows the weights 
and measures of the past, for it lays stress upon all 
the fundamental - points of National History and 
enables the student to obtain a clear perspective of 
the leading factors which govern and constitute the 
progress of the natiorvto which he belongs.* 

* The italics and capitals in these quotations are 
mine.—L,R. 
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The Business of the State 

I HAVE given these long extracts from 
Mr. Fisher’s speeches because in my judgment 
they embody the fundamental principles of 
national education, accepted by competent 
authorities, all over the world. The schemes 
in force in different countries vary in detail, 
but the principles underlying them are 
the same. To us in India Mr. Fisher’s 
words are of greater significance than those 
of educators, equally well placed, of other 
coun tries, because of our political connection 
with England. Here is the chief educational 
authority of the Empire, laying down certain 
principles and expounding truths which are, 
according to him, of general application 
in all self-respecting, progressively-minded 
communities. We, the Indians in India, are 
not yet free to determine our educational 
policy. Even with the promise of educa- 

ifti 
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^tata^^autonomy to the provinces, the last 
word will practically remain with the 
Imperial Government. The progress of 
popular education in India must, for a long 
time, depend on the goodwill of the British 
officials in charge of policies, and vested 
with powers over revenues and funds. The 
words of a British Minister of Education 
will be more to us in our discussions of 
educational policies and schemes, than those 
of any other authority in any other part of 
the world. In the region of policy the 
example of Great Britairi is the best for 
our p>urposes, and I cannot sufficiently urge 
upon my countrymen the importance of 
using the British system as a fulcrum for 
the raising of educational standards in India.* 

This does not involve a blind imitation 
of British methods of education, nor does 
it mean that we should neglect to profit 
from what is being done by the other great 
nations of the world, especially the United 
States and Japan, in this department of 
their national life. But on the whole Britain 
can teach us much in this line. 

In adopting Britain as our model, however, 
we are not bound to pass through the same 
processes of experinaent and wastage thrbugh 
which she has passed in her educational 
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ignorance to argue that the evolution of 
any nation must proceed on the same lines, 
as has4:hat of those nations that are now in 
the vanguard of progress in the world. Why 
should not the younger marcher profit from 
the mistakes of those that ha\''e gone ahead ? 
Why should he not avoid the wastage 
involved in the failures and blunders of 
others ? Of what use is history if its warnings 
cannot be heeded by those to whom they 
are available ? Let us, therefore, be on our 
guard against the fallacious argument that 
we must grow through the same mistakes, 
of which the others have been guilty in 
their growth towards freedom. 

Nor does this mean that we can neglect 
the various stages of development through 
which we must pass before we can come 
Up to the level of those who started long 
ago. What we require is a rational and 
a comprehensive scheme, taking note of 
the general principles which have coitte to 
be universally accepted all the world over, 
with special emphasis over our special needs, 
and with due consideration of the stage of 
social evolution in which we are and also 
of oiir resources. 

Now we may assume that the following 
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.igg^al prinQiples o natioiial, are 

accepted all over the civilized Vvorld 

I. That national education, being the 
surest and the most profitable national invest¬ 
ment for gain, as well as the best and the 
most effectual insurance against loss, is as 
necessary for national safety as the military 
provision for its physical defence. 

Among the les.sons of this great war, tlie 
most important, in my judgment, is the 
value of education to a fighter, from a 
military point of view. Personal bravery 
and courage must, as ever, continue to be 
an important element in war. But even* 
more than that, the fate and safety of 
nations have come to depend on the intelli¬ 
gence and efficiency of its fighting units. 
Wars are now virtually fought in schools. 
The numbers matter a great deal, but even 
much more than the numbers matter intelli¬ 
gence, skill, efficiency and discipline. Then, 
again, the efficiency of a nation does not 
mean merely militarj' efficiency ; the latter 
is so much wound up with its economic and 
industrial efficiency. 

Economic and industrial efficiency does 
not mean the mere possession of gold and 
silver, but the brains and capacity of the 
whole nation to turn that gold and silver 
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other raw materials into modern 
ammunitions—ships, submarines, aero¬ 
planes, guns and bullets are only the concrete, 
complete! forms, containing numerous other 
parts, the manufacture of each of which 
requires technical skill of the highest order 
—and, last but not least, food and hospital 
necessities. Assuming, therefore, that security 
from without is the first duty of a State, 
popular, universal education alone can make 
it possible under modern conditions. 

The war has conclusively established the 
idea that a mercenary standing army, 
consisting mostly of illiterate units, is an 
obsolete one; also that India cannot be 
defended by British people alone.; nor can 
India entirely depeird i\pon Great Britain 
for its supply of the sinews of war, be they 
arms and airimunitirn or the numerous 
other things found vital in modern warfare. 
If the British had foreseen this and 
equipped India for the inevitable struggle, 
they could have crushed their enemy in com¬ 
paratively less time, and with greater facility. 

' Universal education of the best modern type 
'is, therefore, an absolute necessity for the 
future security of India, and the best interests 
of the Empire require that the human 
resources of the Indian Empire should be 



and 


arms 



cTime'fe wasted so flagrantly 

ap ithey have been until now. 

, Universal popular education must be pro-^i 
idd@d by the State, and should be the first ] 
charge bn State revenues. Any attempt to I 
provide for national education by private | 
agendies and private funds is futile, andd 
to attempt it is to attempt the impossible. I 
Moreover, it diverts public attention frorn ^ 
the State. ' 

A national system of education must be \ 
provided for, enforced, financed and con- ! 
trolled by the. nation, and in performing • 
that function the nation must be representecf y 
by the State. It may be pointed out, as 
has in fact been done by Mr. B. G, Tilak, 
in his views on national education, that in 
India the nation, not being represented by 
the State, that function must devolve, at 
least for some time, on private national 
agencies. The remedy, in my judgment, 
lies in concentrating our energies on the 
task of converting the State into a national 
•agehey. Along with that , we can use what 
powers we have or are conceded to us under 
the new scheme, for insisting that the State 
provide for universal national ediication 
befittii^ the needs of the nation and guaran- 
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't^irig in war, as well as in peace, the 
use and development of our hunian and 
industrial resources. 

National education must be provided by 
the natibn, and whether the State is a true 
representative of the nation or not, it must 
be made to provide for it. The nation 
should be made conscious of this. 

2 . The old idea that the State was only 
concerned with making provision for elemen¬ 
tary education is also gone. All over the 
world it is recognized that the duty of the 
State does not end with elementary edueation. 
The economic and industrial efficiency of 
the nation depends upon technical and 
industrial education, and that, also must 
be provided by the State. Nor can the 
State ignore the necessity of higher education, 
for intelligent and efficient leadership depends 
on that. 

/ 3 . Education does not consist in imparting 
certain amounts of book knowledge and 
teaching the three R's. It includes pro¬ 
vision for the physical development of 
the young. It embraces a provision for the 
general health of the child, including feeding, 
if necessary, to such an extent as to ensure 
the fullest benefit to the child from the pro¬ 
vision for his education made by the State. 
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^4)/In short, the duty of bringing up anc 
etiucating the child with a view of helping 
him to become an efficient, intelligent and 
prudent citizen, rests with the State, and 
the State must be made to fulfil it. It 
no longer depends on the capacity or 
willingness of the parents. 

Some great thinkers and educationalists, 
such as Spinoza, have maintained that the 
Goveriunent will, if it controls the education 
of the nation, “ aim to restrain, rather than 
develop the energies of men.” Kant also 
noticed the same difficulty. 

The function of education, in the eyes 
of a dominant class, is to produce skilled 
but obedient men, as distinguished from 
self-thinking and self-reliant men. This 
theory presupposes the predominance of a 
particular class in the governance of the 
nation. Democratic ideals of government 
bar any such assumptions. The Imperial 
British Government has pledged itself to 
the development of responsible government 
on democratic lines in India. Our own 
ideal is the same. It may be that, so long 
as we do not get full responsible government, 
national education will more or less be under 
the thumb of the dominant class, but then 
the remedy lies mostly in our own hands. 
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,<^nstant vigilance, constant agitation, 
^stant education of the public mind, will be 
our duty, so long as the goal is not reached ; 
and when the goal is reached, our policy 
will b? completely in our hands. Then 
there vsnll be no danger of the control of 
education falling in hands other than those 
of the future Fishers of India. 

At no time can or will private efforts 
to further education be dispensed with. 
Pending the development of full national 
government, private efforts must do a great 
deal of what the Government fails to do. 
In short, private efforts should supplement 
the efforts of the Government, without 
any pretence of supplanting it or doing 
what it is the latter’s duty to do, and what 
it ean, under the circumstances, be forced 
to do. 

Private efforts, therefore, should be 
directed to fill up the gap left by State 
education, and also to supply the particular 
needs of particular classes with a view to 
bring up every class in the nation to the 
level of general national efficiency. It seems 
that education is one of the subjects under 
the new scheme regarding which full respon¬ 
sibility is going to be thrown on Provincial 
Legislatures. Provincial [^Legislatures are 
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ay legislating in some provinces a 
-lea^t, giving the local bodies power to declare 
it compulsory and to provide for it. Now, 
sitting at such a distance, I am unable to 
say much about these moves. As at present 
advised, I am inclined to think that this 
may be the proverbial vicious circle in 
which things move in India. 

We have seen from Mr. Fisher’s speeches 
that in England the policy is laid down 
by the national Government, and the bulk 
of funds are provided by them. For every 
seventeen millions sterling, provided by the 
local rates, the national purse has been giving 
sixteen millions; and the present Govern¬ 
ment, in spite of the awful strain of the war 
on its finances, has sanctioned the additional 
grant of another four millions from the 
national purse, thus making the national 
contribution twenty millions as against 
the seventeen millions realized from local 
rates. 

What is going to happen in India I do i 
not know, but of one thing I am certain ' 
in my mind, that the general outline of a ’ 
scheme of national education in India must ' 
be laid down by an All-India agency, leaving 
the actual working out of the details to 
the Provincial and local bodies. This All- 
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dia agency must have a majority of Ind: 
on its personnel, and. the policy laid down by 
them must be accepted by ,the Government, 
subject to the limitation of funds. What 
is needed is a national policy, a national 
scheme, and a maximum grant of national 
funds for the purpose, to be supplemented 
by Provincial taxes and local rates. Of 
course, the first need of the nation is more 
schools and more teachers. The second is 
good schools and good, contented teachers. 
The third is vocational schools, including 
schools for instruction in commerce and 
foreign languages. The fourth is technolo¬ 
gical institutes. The fifth is continuation 
schools. The sixth is more high schools 
and more universities. 

I do not suggest that all this should 
be done simultaneously. But I believe that 
the bulk of the available national funds 
must be reserved, for some time to come, 
for more schools and more teachers, to give 
instruction to the children of the nation 
on national lines. 

In my judgment, the first ten years of 
our national effort should be mainly devoted 
to (a) the increase of literacy; {b) the pro¬ 
duction of literate, skilled labour, conscious 
of its rights as human beings, and conscious 
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:^4ts rights as members of the body politic ; 
(c) multiplication and training of the teachers 
with as great an increase in their remunera¬ 
tion as may be possible under the circum¬ 
stances. It should be the duty of the State 
to provide higher technological and agricul¬ 
tural institutes in selected localities, in 
sufficient numbers to enable the nation to 
develop its mineral, agricultural, and indus¬ 
trial resources. It should be the aim of 
the State to fill up these institutes with 
Indian expert talent, which, if not forth¬ 
coming at once, should be gradually but 
steadily introduced as competent men, • 
trainee! in foreign countries as Government 
scholars, or otherwise, return. 

If Mr. Fisher was right, as undoubtedly ; 
he was, in saying that national education 
is not only an investment, but an insurance 
as well, I see no reason why education in 
India should not be provided for, pushed 
and furthered wherever necessary, by supple¬ 
menting the amounts made available for 
the purpose, from the taxes and the rates, 
by raising additional national debt. If it 
Was legitimate to raise money by loans for 
railways, and for defence and for contri¬ 
bution to the Imperial War Fund, why is 
it not legitimate to raise funds for national 
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!-Mucatioii and the development of essential 
national industfies by the same means ? 

At this stage I may as well give another 
passage from one of Mr. Fisher's speeches. 
When addressing the manufacthrers and 
business men of Bradford^ he asked them 
if it does ■" not often happen in the manage> 
rnent of a business that you find ymurself 
compelled to face an additional outlay in 
order to get full value from the outlay 
that you have already made ? And what 
is true of individual business is true of 
national business,” 

In order to get full value for the outlay 
which India has made on railw'ays, canals, 
and the frontier defences, it is necessary 
to develop the intelligence, the productive 
power and capacity of the nation (its defen- 
i sive and offensive capacity), as well as its 
'capacity to compete with other nations 
'equal terms in industries and manufacture,^: 
The raising of the nation’s intelligence and 
(.skill, the improvement of its physique, and 
i the development of its earning capacity is 
fas important, if not more so, than the 
. development of railways, canals, and forts, 

' Sometimes it seems to me that in India 
the cart has been put before the horse. 

My argumeht is that there are certain 
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Ihijlgs which can be done only by the State 
and must he done by the State ; that the 
State should do these things even by incur- ■ 
ring financial obligations in the nature of 
public debts, if the current finances are not i 
sufficient or adequate to do them on any 
decent scale ; and that universal elementary 
education and a widespread provision for 
the training of teachers, and an equally; 
widespread provision for vocational and 
technical education, both of the lower and 
the higher order, are among those things 
which cannot be postponed without risk 
of serious danger to the political safety 
of the nation. 

These things, being provided for by the 
State on a scale commensurate with the 
needs of the nation, private effort should ' 
be unsparing to contribute toward the rest. 
All privately endowed colleges and academies 
should be allowed to develop into univer¬ 
sities, conducting their own examinations, 
giving their own diplomas and conferring 
their own degrees. All research work in 
classical languages, in history and philosophy, 
in logic and mental and moral science, 
as well as in social sciences, may be left to 
them. The State-maintained colleges and 
the State universities should mainly concern 
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^emselves with scientific education, scientific 
development and research, and with the 
material development of the country. Not 
that tljf State and the nation have no 
interest in the former. Oh, no ! The nation 
is interested in everything that develops 
and aids efficiency in the individual, as 
well as in the classes, and more so in leader¬ 
ship, but for the time being the above- 
mentioned division of labour between the 
State and private enterprise in education 
may be the best way of collaboration to 
economize our resources and get the best 
possible results from them. 


VII 

THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 

' No scheme of national education in India 
could be complete without including the 
active teaching of '‘patriotism” and 
“ nationalism ” as a regular subject of study> 
In this matter ■vS'e should borrow a leaf out 
of the book of Europe. Every European 
country, and the United States also, makes 
it a point to cultivate the spirit of patriotism 
and nationalism through its schools. What 
is being done in England and in the United 
States is accessible to my educated country¬ 
men, but what has been done and is being 
done in France and Germany may be known 
to a few only. An American Professor has 
recently published a book' on the subject, 
from which a few extracts would, in my 
opinion, be useful and relevant. 

Professor Scott gives a historical sketch 

* " Patiiots in the Making,” by Jonathan French 

Scott. (Appleton's, New York, 1916.) 

' - 119 
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of the different schemes of education that 
have held the field in France^ ^ the 

last two hundred years. He begins with 
Franca of the Ancient Regime/’ 
Education in France under the ancient 
regime was neither universal nor compulsory 
nor free. What little of it there was, was 
imparted by priests and monks, and was 
mainly confined to the well-born boy or 
girl. We are told that “ the little aristocrats, 
worldly a,s they were, were subject to a 
certain amount of religious and intellectual 
education. But the dancing master w'as 
conspicuous as a practical teacher. The 
training that he gave . . . paved the way to 
social success, to pensions, advancement 
and power at court.” Then came the 
Revolution, the forces let loose by W'hich 
were used by Napoleon for his personal 
glory and aggrandizement. It was his aim 
to make the latter identical with national 
glory. “What the French want,” said he, 
” is glory and the satisfaction of their 
vanity; as for liberty, of that they have 
no conception.” Thus the spirit of the 
era centred around the personality of the 
great conqueror, who could turn the 
dreams of the French people into realities. 
It was militaristic and Imperialistic, but 
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same time characterized by orderli¬ 
ness and constructive statesmanship in home 
afiairs. ... From the background develo^jed 
the Napoleonic system of education. All 
education was centralized in the Imperial 
University, with a grand master at the head, 
whom Napoleon thought to control. The 
Emperor aimed to make himself loved and 
obeyed in all the schools, securing loj'alty 
to his despotism and to his dynasty. . . . 
In the primary schools the children were 
taught that " to honour and serve our 
Emperor is to honour and serve God him¬ 
self.” All instruction was to rest upon 
the precepts of religion, of loyalty and of 
obedience.” The result wms Waterloo. 

Since the fall of Napoleon I, various forces 
have struggled for domination over the 
national life of France and ” hence for 
control over national education.” The 
French love of glory and the national 
tendency to hero-worship have fought against 
the French devotion to reason. The monar¬ 
chical principle has striven to assert itself 
against the growing spirit of democracy. 
As a rule the Church has lent its support 
to the monarchical principle, though ” the 
alliance between the throne and the altar 
has not been so close as it was before 1789.” 
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Though allied in prinGiple, the Church and 
the State have often struggled against each 
other for control over education. The school 
was freely used by both for the strengthening 
of their hold on the minds of. the nation^ 
until " the tragedy of the Franco-Prussian 
war at once saddened and awakened the 
nation.” From 1870 onwards, the State 
has striven hard to mould the mind of the 
nation to an acceptance of the principles 
and purposes of the Third Republic, and 
we have the authoidty of Professor Scott 
for the emphatic assertion that ” the Third 
Republic has been a powerful and effective 
instrument in inculcating on the oncoming 
generation of Frenchmen, sentiments of 
patriotism and loyalty,” Thus education 
in France from the time of Louis XIV 
(concludes Professor Scott) has experienced 
changes corresponding to changes in the 
government and ideals of the State. 

At this stage Professor Scott emphasizes 
the importance which tradition and custom 
have had in influencing education in the 
European countries. ” By reason of their 
power a given type of instruction tends to 
survive long after the forces that gave birth 
to it have ceased to be vital.” Thus it 
was that the classics maintained in the 
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century a position in the English 
schools entirely disproportionate to 
their value to society. Similarly, a new 
social force may long knock at the door of 
the school before being allowed to enter. 
Thus we find that the system of every 
country has been more or less encumbered 
with survivals. 

With the growth of national consciousness, 
however, education has tended to become 
a political instrument, the study of it almost 
a branch of political science. This is true 
of almost every country in Europe and 
America. 

In every living community inspired by 
national ideas and ambitions the national 
consciousness expresses itself through the 
school as perhaps through no other institu¬ 
tion. From a study of the schools of Europe, 
the methods follow'cd by them, and the text¬ 
books used therein, one can very well study 
the growth of national consciousness and 
national purpose, in the different countries 
of Europe and America. 

In giving this synopsis of Professor Scott’s 
introductory chapter, I have travelled be¬ 
yond the purpose I had set before me in 
the opening page of this chapter. I have 
done so intentionally, in order to point out 
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my counti-ymen the importance of the 
school in the development and progress 
of national consciousness, and how necessary 
it is to avoid encumbering our education 
with survivals. The best use of history is 
to avoid the mistakes through which other 
nations have cleared their way before us. 
To repeat the same, in the face of the clear 
verdict of history, is to refuse to listen to 
the warnings of the latter and be guilty of 
unpardonable pugnacity. 

For the last fifty years, ever since the 
disaster of Sedan (in 1870), the French 
nation and the French Government have 
been very active in the teaching of patriotism 
to their boys and girls. Gambetta placed 
national education even above compulsory 
military service and a more rigorous appli¬ 
cation of the principle of national sovereignty. 
“ This land must be rebuilt,” said he, ‘' its 
customs renovated, the evil which is the 
cause of all our ills, ignorance, must be 
made to disappear; there is but one remedy, 
the education of all.” ” In moulding the 
psychology of defence against aggression it 
was not considered enough, of course, that the 
state should stand sponsor for the education 
of every boy and girl between the age of 
six and thirteen years.” It was considered 
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that the ideals of the nation be 
itn&ed and the children of the nation be 
led to realize the gravity of their country’s 
problems. In other words, the systematic 
inculcating of ” A staunch and true devotion 
to the Fatherland, sufficient to weather 
any crisis,” became a vital principle of 
education in schools. ” Therefore direct 
instruction in patriotism has been given in 
the schools, which has resolved chiefly round 
the following points : (i) the love of France ; 
(2) the military spirit and the obligatory 
service; and (3) the duty of cultivating 
physical courage. Furthermore (4) the 
children have learned to know that taxation 
is necessary to support the army ; (5) they 
have been given some definite information 
in regard to the state of the national 
defence; and (6) certain writers have 
pointed out to them the perils of de¬ 
population in a country menaced by 
increasingly powerful neighbours.” 

A few extracts from the text-books will 
show how these objects have been attained. 
Under the head of ” La Patrie,” one author 
writes;— 


Do you know what the fatherland is ? It is the 
house where your mother has carried you in her 
arms. It is the lawn on which you play your joyous 
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It is the school where y;ou receive 
irst instruction. It is the town hall where fl(3ats 
the flag of France, It is the cemetery whore your 
ancestors rest, It is the clock which you see again 
with new joy on each return to the village. It is 
the tields^which bear the traces, of the labours of ypur 
fathers. It is the hills, the mountains which you 
have so many times climbed. 

Men of the same country are compatriots ; they 
form a great family, a nation. 

The thirty'■seven million inhabitants of France 
constitute the French Jamily, They have the same 
history, the same joys, the same hopes. They sorrow 
over the humiliatiori of their common Fatherland; 
and take pride in her prosperity; they share her 
fortune, good or bad. 


Another text-book says: " Love of France 
constitutes the road to happiness ; more 
than that, it is the first of duties.” 

" The Fatherland,” says another, ” is the 
nation which you should love, honour and 
serve with all the strength of your body, 
with all the energy and all the devotion of 
your soul.” 

In a little poem a father thus counsels 
his son :— 


Be son and brother to the end, 
My joy and happiness enJiance, 
But lad, be sure, 'fore all else 
You place the love of France. 
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V, there is nothing extraordinary in all* 
^1*^ extracts: we find equaU^^ noble and 
inspiring sentiments in onr national songs. 
The " Bande Mataram/' the " Amar Desh,” 
and the " Hinclnstan Hamar 4 >” all breathe 
the same spirit. The point is that they 
should be taught systematically by text¬ 
books and by word of mouth, in schools 
and in school hours. “There are people/’ 
says Corapayre, the writer of one of these 
text-books, “ who say, ‘ One does not learn 
to love one’s country.’ They deceive 
themselves,’’ he retorts; " one learns to 
love one’s country as one learns every¬ 
thing else. Nor is it sufficient to love 
one’s, country. It is also necessary to 
know why one loves her. Only through 
such knowledge can patriotism rest on a 
sound basis.’’ 

Thus by instruction the ideal of devotion 
to the Fatherland is implanted and fostered 
in the hearts of the youth of France ; and 
upon this foundation is reared the super¬ 
structure of the various duties which 
patriotism entails. 

Be it said to the credit of the French 
text-book writers that they do not fail to 
caution their youthful readers “ against the 
spirit of chauvmism, warning them, 'for 
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^^ample, against too keen a susceptibibi 
slight and insults, and condemning such 
aggressions as those of Francis I against 
Italy, Louis XIV against Holland, and 
Napoleon against Europe.” 

In another text-book the writer advises 
his youthful readers to be ever ready for 
all emergencies. “Be ready,” says he, 
” when ‘ the day ’ arrives, be prepared to 
endure hunger, thirst and cold for the sake 
of the. Fatherland. Be ready to die rather 
than abandon your post.” 

“ Bravery is courage in battle,” says 
another man. “ In war, courage and steadi¬ 
ness are necessary every minute. To march 
in weather icy^cold or burning hot, often 
with wounded feet, with chilblains, to lie 
on the damp eartb, to suffer thirst and 
hunger; all this must be endured gaily. 
Those who complain are bad comrades, for 
discouragement is contagious. . . . Keep 
cool under fire, and we shall be invincible.” 
It does not require any argument to prove 
that such teachings play an important part 
in the formation of the national psychology. 
They justify the programme of compulsory 
military training and the discipline, that 
accompanies it, as -without this latter 
" courage, enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
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^vsfetMo. be powerless against hostile ” forces 
organized and trained. 

The French supplement their lessons in 
love of country and bravery by regular 
instruction in regard to national defences 
and' taxation. Every French child knows 
by heart the frontiers of his country and 
what provision there is for defending it 
against possible invaders. He also begins 
to realize the necessity of contributions to 
the National Treasury, for the purposes of 
national defence. The unique bravery, dash, 
courage and selflessness witlr which the 
French have faced the Germans in the Great 
War was the result of this systematic train¬ 
ing which has formed a regular feature of 
national education in Fraxice for the last 
fifty years. Over and above this general 
education about patriotism the French leaders 
have also been inculcating hostility towards 
Germany as an article of national faith. 
This hostility was embodied in the woi'd 
revanchet, or reprisal. In the war of 
1870 the French lost heavily, and had to 
cede two of their richest provinces, Alsace 
and Lorraine, to Germany. The idea of 
regaining these lost provinces was never 
abandoned ; hence the doctrine of revanche. 
“ Geographies, histories, readers and manuals 
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moral and civic instruction have played 
their part in fostering a psychology of 
hostility toward Germany." " But in spite 
of it, it maj/ be questioned,” adds Professor 
Scott, • whether the teaching of revanche 
ever rose to the dignity of a national policy.” 
It must be noted, however, that the dark 
and sombre pictures of Teutonism drawn 
for the purposes of revanche were not alto¬ 
gether unrelieved by the light of praise. 
” Certain qualities of the Germans the French 
lad is called upon to admire and presumably 
to imitate. The perseverance and the spirit 
of discipline by which Prussia has become 
powerful are commended; so also is the 
Teutonic ardour for work." 

Loyalty to republican principles and ideas 
of democracy was the third plank in the 
French platform of national education. 
This was made necessary by the reactionary 
monarcliist movements that disfigure the 
history of France after the Revolution 
of 1789. 

Among the other forces which have con¬ 
tributed to French national consciousness 
in the nineteenth century, have been the 
teaching of patriotic history as distinguished 
from scientific history and of nationalism 
as against pacifism. On these points, how- 
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there has never been anything like 
mianimity, either among French educators 
or among the statesmen and publicists of 
France. The teaching of patriotism in 
Germany has been of a more aggressive and 
ambitious nature. Theirs was not a psycho¬ 
logy of defence nor one of loyalty to demo¬ 
cratic ideals that needed to be cultivated. 
It included a programme of world conquest, 
militarily, politically, economically as well 
as culturally. The German schools promul¬ 
gated loyalty to the emperor. The French 
laid emphasis on efficiency, unity, pride 
of race and birth, and the Germans on the 
necessity of maintaining the monarchical 
form of government and of strengthening 
the tie between the nation and the throne. 
The German throne stood for absolutism 
supported by efficiency. 

In England and the United States, the 
teaching of patriotism has been more indirect 
than direct. Worship of the flag, respect 
for the National Anthem, the sense of pride 
in the Empire, etc., have been fostered by 
means of patriotic teaching of history and 
geography, and also more by social processes 
than by direct pedagogical methods. 

Among the Asiatic nations, Japan and 
China are now following in the footsteps 
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the Europeans in making the teaching 
of patriotism a regular feature of their 
schemes of national education. Can we 
in India neglect this ? 


VIII 


THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM {concluded) 

The teaching of patriotism in India and 
its place in the scheme for national education 
must revolve round the following points : 
f (i) Love of India as a whole^ as distin¬ 
guished from love of village, town, city or 
province. There is enough in both the 
Hindu and Mohammedan literature to 
strengthen this sentiment and to bring it 
in line witli the beautiful and ever-inspiring 
lines of Scott. 

I am sure Indian Nationalists do not 

want to set up an aggressive nationalism of-’ 

the kind which will breed contempt or hatred 

of other nations. The idea that love of one’s 

country necessarily involves hatred of others, 

or even indifference to the welfare of the 

rest of mankind, is absolutely fallacious 

and miscliievous, and should be combated 

through and through. We love our country 

because that, and that alone, can enable us 

to ascend to the heights of humanity. 

■ m 
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'he justification of this characteristic, 
says Sir Charles Waldstein, lies in its 
efficiency in the social life of man.* 

"As the forces of consanguinity act upon 
membeiti of a family and a home, so with 
the citizens of a State, the physical and 
practical conditions of national life and of 
the native country arc the true training 
ground for the most effective higher moral 
idealism, ending in the love of mankind. . . . 
Not merely in thought, but also in the 
emotional life of man, the world of feelings 
and of passions, which are the most direct 
and effective sources of action, tlxis love of 
country, this true patriotism has the most 
ennobling influence." 

Vague, undefined, indeterminate cosmo¬ 
politanism is often a disguise for gross 
selfishness and a life of sensuous inactivity. 
We cannot do better than caution the younger 
generations of Indians against the fallacies 
of the cult of vague cosmopolitanism. Some 
time ago, when addressing a meeting of a 
Cosmopolitan Club attached to one of the 
famous Universities of America (Columbia), 
the present writer took occasion to point 
out that while cosmopolitanism meant some- 

Patriotism, National and International," by 
Sir Charles Waldstein, p. 143. (Longmans, 1917.) 
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:io^ noble when coming from the mouth 
of an Englishman or an American, in the 
mouth of a Hindu and a Chines? (there 
were Hindus and Chinese in the gatheiing) 
it means only an attempt to escape the duties 
which patriotism lays on them. While I 
respect the former, I added, for their cosmo¬ 
politanism, I despise the latter for their 
lack of patriotism. For them it will be 
time to become cosmopolitan after they have 
cultivated patriotism and raised their respec¬ 
tive countries to the level of other indepen¬ 
dent, self-conscious, self-respecting nations. 

Mazzini’s famous dictum on cosmopoli¬ 
tanism and nationalism should never be 
forgotten. Intense and devoted patriotism 
is quite consistent with the love of Imraanity. 
We should spare no pains to point out the 
co-operative nature of our patriotism and 
the analytical dangers of a loose cosmo¬ 
politanism. There are only a few men in 
the world, if there be any, w'ho can be true 
cosmopolitans without being true patriots. 
There is no such thing as International 
patriotism, unless the expression is used in 
the sense that our patriotism must take 
cognizance of our International duties and 
must not violate the rights of others who are 
not our nationals. . ' 
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>/VText-books for the primary schools shou. 
'-^e free from discussions of Nationalism and 
Internationalism. They should inculcate 
the love of India, of Indian rivers, Indian 
hills, Ijidian landscape, Indian scenes, in 
choice, simple language. Is there any place 
on earth which is more beautiful and more 
sublime than our Himalaya ? Is there any 
river which is more majestic and inspiring 
than Ganga or Brahmaputra or Narbada 
or even Sindh ? Are there any cities which 
in their natural situation and in their past 
historic traditions can excel Srinagar, Benares, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore, Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Dellii, and Dacca ? In short, in 
physical features, natural scenery, fertility 
of soil, productive climate, we have every¬ 
thing in our country to be i>roud of. 

Among domestic and useful animals, what 
country on earth produces more beautiful 
cows and bullocks ? Our horses and camels, 
dogs and cats, sheep, and goats, are inferior 
to none. We have noble, trees, the noble 
pipal, the great chandr, the tall poplar, the 
sacred bo, and many others. We grow fruits 
vdiich in flavour and delicacy, sweetness 
and taste, are superior to any other in the 
world. The kingly mango, the guava, the 
orange, the banana, the mangosteen, the 
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k.^The melon; oh, how impossible it 
is'to"count them ! There is no one country 
on earth which produces fruits of such 
variety and of such high quality. Corns 
and cereals, pulses and oil seeds, vegetables 
and roots^—the variety and taste of these is 
simply amazing. The text-books meant for 
little children should, in suitable language, 
dilate on the beauties and the bounties of 
our country. 

' Patriotism, however, does not include 
only the material and the physical aspects 
of a country, " It includes all that Renan 
has called Vdme d’une nation, the more 
delicate shadings of feelings, such as piety 
for the past, admiration and love of the 
heroic figures in the history of the nation, 
and its great achievements ; love of language, 
community of tradition, laws and customs, 
and all that gives individual character to 
the civilization of each nation." 

- This leads us to the second point around 
which our teaching of patriotism should 
revolve, viz. ;— 

(2) The love of the nation as a whole, 
regardless of the various religious creeds 
and castes into which it is internally divided. 

Every Indian child should be taught in 
so many words that every human being who 
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/is born in India, or of Indian parents, or 

wbo has made India his or her home, is a 
compatriot, a brother or a sister, regardl^s 
of colour, creed, caste or vocation. The 
diversjity of race, religion and language is 
often exploited by the foreigner as a pretext 
to deny us the status and the privileges of 
a nation. Now it should be made absolutely 
clear to every Indian youth that in India 
there is no such thing as the conflict of 
races; No Indian, Hindu or Mohammedan, 
ever attaches any importance to his racial 
origin or to the racial origin of the rest of 
his countrymen. There is no country on 
the face of the globe which has a pure race. 
The sons of man have so freely mixed and 
mingled in the past, that racial distinctions 
are only a matter of imagination or conjecture. 
More often than not they are a cloak for 
political dominance and economic exploita¬ 
tion. 


All these ethnological pretensions and passions— 
and tliis is one of the distinctive features of the more 
modern conflict of " races ”—^are based upon the 
achievements and results of modern ethnological 
study, the youngest and least accurate of modern 
sciences. In federation with the revised study of 
philology, comparative religion and anthropology, 
the ethnological politician and agitator found a fertile 
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for internal disintegration and anta¬ 
gonism, in the inner life of modern Slates {in most 
cases neither consciously nor unconsciously quite free 
from consideration of material interest and greeds) in 
the antagonism between Aryanism and Semitism.* 

It is the anti-Jewish sentiment to wliich 
Sir Charles Waldstein expressly refers in 
this quotation. But the mischief which 
these theories are working is not confined 
to “ internal disintegration and antagonism 
in the inner life of modern States ” ; it 
extends to the wider and extended sphere 
of relations between one nation and another. 
The cries of the ” yellow peril " and the 
“ black peril'' also are traceable to the same 
causes. It is the desire of political domina¬ 
tion and economic exploitation that is at 
the bottom of these cries, and it is a matter 
of sincere joy that some of the most eminent 
sociologists of the age are earnestly combating 
these vicious theories. Professor Todd 
ascribes modern race boasting and strutting 
to “ ignorance ” and to deliberate fostering 
of imperialism and dynastic pretensions; 
as well as to “ the headiness ” which comes 
from the new wine of quick and easy success. 
He examines with some details the extra- 

> “ Patriotism, National and International," by Sir 
Charles Waldstein, p. 133. The italics are mine.:— h. R. 
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vagant and foolish claims of the tribe of 
Bernhardis and Chamberlains. ’ The fol¬ 
lowing observations on pa'ge 284 of his 
book are worth being quoted:— 

Owing to the internationalizing of human activities, 
an international osmosis, so to speak, the concept of 
race is of diminishing importance and may disappear 
from the focus of men's thought and passion.s. Hence 
it turns out that the real selective forctes in complex 
societies are economic, or moral, or psychological or 
educational, but not ethnic. 

Later on, he concludes that " the inevita- 
bieness of race conflict is still only a hypo¬ 
thesis ; rather let us say, sufierstitious 
survdval in our world mores.” 

In India there is no race conflict. Hindu 
and Mussulman and Christian are all a 
racial ” mix-up.” The Mussulman descen¬ 
dants of Persian, iVfghan, Turkaman, Mogul 
and Arab invaders have a great deal of 
Aryan blood in their veins and the Hindu 
descendants of the Aryans have a great 
deal of Mongolian blood. The Anglo-Indians 
of India, too, have all these veins. It is 
stupid and miscliievous to talk of race 
conflict in India. Mother India knows and 
recognizes no race distinctions. 

t Houston Stew’art Chamberlain is also German. 
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tliere is a religious conflict in 
India cannot be denied. Even that conflict 
is more artificial than real, manufactured 
quite recently by interested parties. In 
the remote past, there was once a conflict 
between the Hindus and the Buddhists; 
then there w'ere occasional conflicts between 
the Hindus and the Mussulmans. It was 
almost dying out when it was revived by 
political agitators and schemers on both 
sides, under the impetus of outside influences. 
Even when bom fids, it was due to false 
ideas of religious nationalism and communal 
patriotism. Even that bitter critic of the 
Indian Nationalists, Mr. William Archer, 
has admitted that before the " British 
established themselves in India, Muham¬ 
madan princes ruled over Hindu subjects, 
and Hindu princes over Muhammadan 
subjects, with very tolerable impartiality 
of rule or mis-rule. And the same is true 
in the native states of to-day, not merely 
as a result of British over-lordship. At 
no time since the days of Aurangzeb has 
either religion seriously tried to over¬ 
power and cast out the other.” .Did even 
Aurangzeb ever do it ? A careful scanning 
of the history of India for the last thousand 
years, from the invasion of Abdul Qasim 
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Slip to the disappearance of the last 
of Mogul sovereignty shows nothing which 
by any stretch of imagination may be 
comp 2 ,red with the conflict between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism which raged 
in Europe for over four centuries. Is there 
anything in Indian history which can be 
cited as parallel to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in France, or to tlie 
orgies committed by the rival sects in 
Holland, Spain, Italy, Germany, and even 
Great Britain and Ireland, in their frenzied 
attempts to extirpate one another ? 

The general massacres ordered by Tamer¬ 
lane and Nadir Shah made no distinction 
betv'een Hindus and Mohammedans. The 
long trains of slaves taken away by Mahmud 
and others of that period are occurrences 
of a period when there were very few or 
no Mohammedans in India. There is no 
authentic record of Aurangzeb having 
ordered any general massacre of the Hindus 
in any part of the country. There was 
some persecution of the Mohammedans by 
the Sikhs by way of reprisal {revmche), 
but it was confined to the Punjab, and 
even there it was by no means general. 
Hindus and Mohammedans have come to 
realize that India is the country of all of 
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their future prosperity and 
progress depends on their unity, and that 
religion is a matter of individual faith and 
taste; and that with the common civil 
life of the country, religion does not and 
should not interfere. But it must form an 
important part of the active teaching of 
patriotism in India to impress on the minds 
of young children the fact of their common 
country, of their common political and 
economic interests, of their common history 
and of their common destiny. Text-books 
of patriotism should take special cognizance 
of this branch of the subject and insist on 
the essential unity of Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans as also of Christians and Buddhists, 
Parsecs and Sikhs and Jains. These text¬ 
books should take particular notice of the 
best and glorious achievements of both the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans. 

To be Indians, first, last, and aU the time, 
in ail political and economic matters and 
in our relations with non-Indians, must 
be taught to our boys and girls by written 
and printed lessons as well as by word of 
mouth. It is a necessary and a vital article 
of faith in the religion of patriotism that 
we must teach to our boys and girls. Even 
denominational schools and colleges and 
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universities must include it in their curricula 
of studies. Thank God, the spirit of unity 
is abroad in India, and we can safely build 
upon^it. But it will be folly to ignore 
the counteracting forces. We must meet 
them by active, deliberate and well-concerted 
plans. Complete success may not attend 
our efforts speedily, but come it must and, 
by the grace of God, it will. 

The teaching of Hindu-Mohammedan 
unity can be greatly facilitated by the 
writing of special and carefully worded theses 
on the lives of our national heroes. Lives 
of Shivaji, Partap and Govind Singh, as 
well as those of Akbar, Sher Shah and Shah 
Jahan must be carefully written. They 
should contain no untruths; they shoirld 
be scrupulously true, but written from a 
broad, patriotic and national point of view. 
They should be a composite production of 
patriotic and scientific history. Hindus 
should learn to take pride in the achievements 
of Mohammedan heroes, saints, and writers, 
and the Mohanimedans in those of the 
Hindus. 

If Mother India is proud of a Nanak, 
she is also proud of a Chisti. If she had 
an Asoka, she had an Akbar too. If she 
had a Chaitanya, she had Kabir also. If 
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le pcid a Harsha, slie had a Sher Shah too. 
If she had a Vikramaditya, she had a Shah 
Jahan also. If she had a Mohammedan 
Ala Uddin Khilji and a Mohanimedtin Tugiaq, 
she had th.eir Hindu prototypes as well. For 
every Hindu hero, site ca.n cite a Moham¬ 
medan hero. If she is proud of a Todar Mai, 
she is equally proud of Abul Fad. She can 
as well be proud of her Kh'usroes, Faizts, 
Gdiibs, Zauqs, FsrishtAs and Gdniniais 
(I wonder if Ganimat was not a Hindu), 
as she can be of Vdlmtki, Kdlkids, Tulsi- 
dds, Ram I)d‘>, Chdnd Ndsim and Gobind 
Singh. Even, we modern Indians cau be 
as v/ell proud of a Hdli, an Iqbal, a Mohdni 
as of Tagore, Roy and Harish Chandra. 
We are as proud of Syed Ahmed Khan as 
of Ram Mohan Roy and Dayananda. 

As regards caslr-, eve.n, Archer admits 
that i.ti spite of caste Hindnism is and will 
remain a mighty bond of union, Hindus 
and Mus.sulrnans must unite to remove all 
internal divisions based on caste. All social 
barriers must be re.moved and the school, 
the college, the court and the council must 
be open temples for all to enter and worship, 
regardle,ss ol caste, colour and creed. Even 
in otlier social relations, the line of differen¬ 
tiation should be thinned with a view to 

10 
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itfe ultimate extinction, till religious beliefs 
become a matter of individual personal faith. 

This will not come of itself; we should 
pledge ourselves to it, by making it a subject 
of study ’ for our children, in all national 
schools and colleges—nay, even in denomina¬ 
tional schools and colleges. 

/' ( 3 ) Ths third part of our course for the 
teaching of patriotism must deal with our 
relations with the State. The prorhise of 
responsible self-government within the 
Empire makes us free to include our 
obligations to the State in this course. If 
the Empire treats us on terms of equality, 
we shall be true and loyal to the Empire, 
and faithfully discharge our obligations 
towards it. 

The announcement made by the Secretar}' 
of State for India in August, 1917 , must be 
made the foundation -of this part of the 
scheme of studies. The constitution of the 
Government of India should form a part 
of the curriculum of studies with full freedom 
to the teachers to explain by what processes 
and by what qualifications we could have 
it improved along democratic lines and what 
we have to do in order to win complete 
self-government. Advanced students in high 
schools, colleges and universities should be 
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'•■S^'^i^iutely unhampered and free to discuss 
politics and economics. 

The Oerinan theory of the supremacy of 
the State over the nation must be repudiated, 
and the future citizen should be trained to 
think that the nation is superior to and in 
every way the master of the State. She 
determines the form of the State and is 
free to change it as, in her corporate capacity, 
and by her corporate will, she wishes to. 

In short, our loyalty must be rational, 
reasoned and sincere. Let me make it clear 
that any attempt to enforce the teaching 
of loyalty to the established British Govern¬ 
ment in India as such, without pointing out 
the road to make it truly national and truly 
democratic, will end in fiasco. The analogy 
of Germany does not apply. The Indians 
must feel that their loyalty is voluntary, and 
an oxxtcome of their conscious desire to 
remain a part of the British Commonwealth 
on terms of equality with the other parts 
of the Empire. 



IX 




THE PLACE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Every great man, British or non-British, 
Indian or foreign, has told us that the 
cliildren of to-day are the citizens of to¬ 
morrow, and that in order to have good 
citizens (good physically, morally and intel¬ 
lectually), the body politic should take good 
care of its children. It is now freely recog¬ 
nized all the world over, that the community 
and the State have as much, if not even 
greater, interest in the health and moral 
and mental equipment of the children of 
the community as the family wherein they 
are born. No one has proposed to lessen 
or belittle the responsibility of the parents, 
as it would be extremely demoralizing and 
suicidal to do so. Every normally healthy 
man and woman has a duty towards the 
race which can be fulfilled only by begetting 
children. The Hindus have characterized 
it as a debt (n«), which has to be paid by 
every healthy individual before he or she 
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in order to ensure turn or her a desirable 
form of re-iricarhation. The modem M'orld 
is also gradually but surely coining to that 
viewpoint,, subject to conditions and limita¬ 
tions necessary in the interest of the race. 

If it is necessary that every normal man 
and woman should raise one or more children, 
in order to perpetuate the race, it is also 
necessary that the children so raised should 
be healthy and capable of contributing to 
the general progress of humanity. Defective 
persons are only a drag on the race, and 
involve a tragic waste of human pow'ers, 
energies and potentialities. 

Descending from the race to the nation, 
the importance of children—of healthy, 
vigorous and potentially resourceful and 
powerful children—to the latter is self- 
evident, The children of a nation are its 
greatest asset. They represent its capital, 
upon the wise and skilful investment of 
wMch depends its prosperity—nay, even 
its existence and continuance. All the 
civilized nations of the world have accepted 
this truth, and are vying with each other 
in building their present and future position 
mnong the peoples of the world. They 
are doing all that follows the acknowlMg- 
meut of such a truth. Huge sums of money 
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being spent on public health and pnblic 
education. 

The two tests hy which the efficiency 
of a Government is judged are the lowness 
of the death-rate among its citizens and 
the provision made for public education. 
The health of the individual is no longer 
his of her own concern. It is the concern 
of the whole community-—the same is true 
as regards mental equipment, The health 
and mental equipment of every unit of the 
body politic are matters of national concern. 
The present and future interests of the nation 
require that every one of its citizens, male 
or female, should possess the maximum 
amount of health and the maximum of 
developed intelligence, possible under the 
circumstances, to enable it to hold its own 
among the peoples of the world. 

In matters of health and education, 
individual freedom is not recognized. As 
far as possible no one can be permitted to 
be ignorant and diseased. Of course, no 
amount of solicitude on the part of the 
State can prevent a person from contracting 
disease if he is careless enough to be indif¬ 
ferent about it. It is, however, the duty 
of the State to day down the minimum of 
health and mental equipment which it 
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jinres from its citizens and, for tliat 
purpose, it makes education compulsory, and 
lays down certain regulations for private 
aiid public health. With the progress of 
civilization, tliis minimum is being raised 
to a possible maximum in every community. 

The State not only concerns itself with 
the education and health of its existing 
citizens, it goes further and regulates the 
birth and the training of its future members 
too. From this motive proceeds the ever 
increasing interest which the various Govern¬ 
ments in the world are showing in the study 
of eugenics, in making different kinds of 
provision for motherhood, including their 
care and comfort during pregnancy and 
confinement, as also in providing from 
public funds for the care and education 
of children from birth up to piiberty. The 
health of schoor children and their physical 
development for a healthy, vigorous, alert, 
resourceful . manhood, is thus becoming a 
matter of supreme importance every day. 

We, in India, are guilty of a criminal 
waste of our human resources by our dilatori¬ 
ness in recognizing the supreme importance 
and urgency of the pjoblems of public health 
and public education. While a certain 
amount of national awakening is observed 






^ife^the attitude of the nation to the problems 
of education, it is hot yet generally recognized 
that a provision for the health of school 
childremis a necessary item of the programme 
if education is to be effective. Every 
educated Indian knows how much he has 
suffered in health, vitality and energy by 
a one-sided education which took no notice 
of the physical requirements of his body. 

The premature deaths of our leadingmen 
are a constant subject of lamentation in 
our press. But the number of lives lost 
or smothered or ruined during the period 
of adolescence or before attaining' a recog¬ 
nized position in society, is known Only to 
the gods. Nobody counts them. Millions 
die every year of the harm done to their 
systems by neglect of their health during 
school and college days. Medical examina¬ 
tion of school children has, of late, been 
much talked of in India, but the progress 
made in that direction is very slight. The 
results so far obtained have revealed an 
appalling condition of things, yet the awaken¬ 
ing of the public mind has not been sufficiently 
marked to force attention to it. 

As to the adoption of means to protect 
the health of school ehiidren, no one seems 
to think that the question is at all one of 
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importance. The two things 
wHich arc of the greatest importance to 
every human being are health and ability 
to earn a decent livelihood. Both are 

criminally neglected in India. We liave 
every year about a hundred thousand 

young men engaged in mastering Milton, 
Shakespeare, Southey, Shelley, Kalidasa and 
Firdausi, who have never been told, either 
at home or at school, how to cultivate an 
erect posture, how to take care of their 
bodies, hands, legs, noses, eyes, teeth, ears, 
organs, muscles and nerves. They know 
nothing about the hygiene of living, of 

housing, of food, of dress and of mating. 
The curriculum of studies takes no cognizance 
of these things, nor of those which provide 
recreation and amusement of a healthy 
and edifying character. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand graduates of Indian schools and 
colleges grow to manhood without any 
knowledge or taste for music. Hardly one 
in a hundred graduates of our universities 
can be confidently said to be possessed of 
normal health. We have had numerous 
reports about " how to improve the teaching 
of English,” and some relating to otligr 
subjects, such as mathematics, science, law, 
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etc. ; we have had the reports of Commis¬ 
sions on Industrial Education, but so far 
we have done nothing to study the physical 
condition of our school population and to 
find* out what we could do to secure an 
improvement in their health and physique. 

Before me lies a small Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education (No. 50 , 
of 1917 ) on the subject of " Physical Educa¬ 
tion in Secondary Schools.” It embodies 
the recommendations of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion in the United States, a peiusal of which 
will be of more practical use to our educational 
leaders, teachers and .students than volumes 
of high-class English and Sanslcrit poetry. 
The report of the Committee on physical 
education is published in this Bulletin with 
a preface written by the Chairman of the 
Commission. It opens with the following 
observation 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education recognizes health as fundamental amqng 
the objectives of secondary' education, The impor¬ 
tance and essential scope of health education are 
summarized as follows: 

During the period of secondary education health 
needs cannot be neglected without serious danger 
to the individual and to the rac^. The secondary 
school should, therefore, provide health instruction, 
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Ij^JiEf^hcalth habits, organize an eifectiye programme 
OT^pfrysicai activid^ regard health needs in. planning 
, work and play, and co-operate with home a,nd com¬ 
munity in safeguarding and promoting health interests. 

To carry out such a programme It is necessary to 
arouse the public to recognize that the health needs 
of young people are of vital importance to society, 
to secure teachem competent to ascertain and meet 
the needs of individual pupils and able to inculcate 
in the entire student body a love for clean spoid, 
to furnish adequate equipment for physical activities, 
and to make the school buildings its rooms, and 
surroundings conform to the best standards of hygiene 
and sanitation. 


The report begins by stating the problem 
in a few lucid sentences from which I make 
the following extracts :— 

111 the new civilization, pne of the most important 
problems of the high school, and the central problem 
of physical education, is how to secure and conserve 
health. Tiiis is becoming more and more a community 
problem. 

The schools have been slow to adjust their programme 
to the changed needs of the pupils and the community* 
Pupils no longer go to school three months in the 
winter to learn to read, write, and cipher, securing 
their vocational skill and bodily power during the 
other nine months. They go to school nine months 
and are idle the other three, because the opportunities 
lor developing vocational skill and bodily endur¬ 
ance have been taken away from them with the 
removal of industry from the home to the factory 
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school must accept the new conditions 
^industrial age and provide adequate opportunity for 
bodily exercise related to vocational skill and for 
the fundamental bodily exercises related to health. 

Medicine has made splendid strides during rexent 
years In decreasing the mortality due to zymotic 
diseases. The diseases which are increasing, those 
of the nervous system, are more inimical to the 
organic health of those who survive than are the 
infectious diseases. Insanity is on the increase. 
Dr. Harris, formerly United States Commissioner of 
Education, as early as 189! wrote ; 

'' Our civilization is so bent on the conquest of nature 
and the production of wealth that it perpetually 
strains its supply of nervous energy and-produces 
disa-ster. Here is the special problem of our time 
for hygiene to meet—How to restore and conserve 
nervous energy. There are tliree factors here : First, 
the one of food and its proper assiihilation ; second, 
the factor of sleep and rest; third, the factor of 
exercise, muscular and mental,*' 

While the increase in nervous diseases is rightly 
charged to a failure of bodily adjustment to the 
environment of the new civilization, to the saving 
of the weaker ones who fonnerly died in infancy, 
and to the greater strain of modern conditions, and 
although the number so classified is due in part to 
better diagnosis, it is a just indictment to say that 
the public schools have materially helped to augment 
conditions which lead to these diseases. It is not 
enough that the schools should not continue to increase 
the tendency to these disea ses: they should in a 
constructive way assist in the necessary health ailjust- 
ments of the pupils in city and country. It is the 
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of this commission that the modern public 
liigh school owes a duty to the health of the adolescent 
youth of this country as a fundamental element of 
education. It is the belief of this commission that 
tills duty is possible of fulfilment. 

^ So far the public school has pre-empted the field 
of health education without occupjdng it. Theoreti¬ 
cally, educators believe that health is more important 
than quantity of knowledge; practically, they seldom 
act upon the belief. The programme of studies has 
not been adjusted to meet the changed needs of the 
pupils. The present arrangements for physical 
activity can be looked upon only as palliative measures 
in that they give some relief from the school desk. 
They are essentially of negative character, aiming 
to minimize harmful influences. The work of the 
school calls primarily for the funcUonal activity of 
the higher centres of the central nervous system. It 
fails to emphasize the principal positive hygienic 
factor in that it disregards the motor activities related 
to the lower nervous centred controlling circulation, 
respiration, nutrition, and elimination. Besides, it 
neglects an important phase of education in that it 
minimizes to the vanishing point thOvSe motor activities 
related to good carriage, motor presence, motor 
personality, and motor consciousness. The attain¬ 
ment of adequate motor control is impossible with 
the present equipment and time allotment. 

Health is definitely related to the vigorous use of 
the big muscles of the tiaink and legs. Instruction 
should be given in exercises and games which will 
bring into play these large fundamental muscles, 
and should be pushed far enough to stimulate circus 
lation, respiration, and perspiration. Methods of 
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should be devised which will allow thore free¬ 
dom and bodily movement even in acadeimie work. 

This is followed by a definite programrne : 

The liealth needs of the high school pupil call for 
the following health programme : 

I, A careful health examination which should 
include : 

A. Medical inspection. 

B. Mental examination. 

C. Physical examination. 

II. A healthful environment in home and school. 

III. Instruction in health problems. ^ 

IV'. Physical activity. 

A. Equipment, minimum requirement. , 

B. Amount and kind, minimum requirement. 

C. Kind of exercise. 

V. School credit. 

L Health Exx\mihation. 

The first step in the health,programme is to discover 
how nature has endowed the individual. It must 
ascertain by examination the physical and mental 
eriidowmeut and Capacity for activity. 

A. Medical inspecUon.-*-'Xhe English and American 
medical inspection methods are well outlined in such 
books as Corneirs '' Health and Medical Inspection 
of vSehool Children/' Kelynack's '"Examination of 
Scliools and Scholars," Newmayer's " Medical In¬ 
spection of Schools/’ The administrative methods 
are presented in Rapeer's "" School Health Admiiiis- 
tration." The objects of medical inspection have 
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en'i^^Jdetection of infectious diseases, of physical 
defects in the pupil, and the impiovement of the 
sanitary condition of the schoolroom. The medical 
inspector should co-operate with the physical instructor 
in the correction of physical defects and with the 
regular teacher or the trained psychologist in the 
diagnosis and treatment of mental defects. 

Mental examination,—The mental examination 
should seek to ascertain the mental health of the 
pupil and his nervous and mental constitution. The 
Iiealth of an individual depends in large measure 
upon • a normal central nervous system, and upon 
his attitude of mind toward his work. The time 
of entering the junior high school (seventh grade) 
is the most critical time in adolescence. At this 
time the constitution is particularly liable to nervous 
difficulties, as most neuroses either develop at this 
time, or lay their insidious hold then upon the indi¬ 
vidual, to dev'elop later. Much stress in modern 
psychology is laid upon the necessity of correlating 
the programme of the pupil with liis dominant interest. 
In the junior high school he is offered a choice of 
subjects foJT the first time. The proi>er adjustment of 
his programme is often related closely to his nervous 
health, and data for this adjustment should include 
the results obtained by mental tests. 

It is probably unnecessary that critical mental 
examinations should be,given to every pupih It is, 
however, necessary to give such an examination to 
the subnormal and the Rupernormal pupil. For the 
either pupils an examination of their grades in their 
studies, correlated with their grades in physical 
education and manual training, will give a very fair ' 
index of their nervous and mental health and con- 
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balanced course for each individual is the 
mental examination, with all the modern 
for the subnormal and the supernonnah 
and a careful examination of the grades of the average 
pupil, with special reference to his work in physical 
education and manual training upon entering th6 
high school, will aid materially in a wise selection of 
high-school courses. 

C. Physical examination,--—The physical examination 
calls for a study of the growth and physique of the 
pupil, and a close correlation -of the conditions found 
with the physical activity prescribed. The examin¬ 
ation should include such vital problems as eyesight, 
hearing, growth in height and weight> bodily strength, 
lung capacity, cardiac efficiency. All these factors 
should be correlated with the adolescent maturity 
of the pupils and their scholarship. They are in 
themselves indices of mental capacity and maturity. 
The programmes of the schools should recognize and 
use these findings. 

Periods of rapid growth in height and weight 
precede growth in strength and endurance. Vigor¬ 
ous big-muscle exercise should be the rule during 
this period. Over-exercise particularly should be 
avoided. 

A clean-cut differentiation should be made between 
chronological age and physiological maturity. Both 
the physical examination and the physical efficiency 
tests should serve as aids in properly grading the 
health activities. Detailed studies on various phases 
of these problems have been made by BaId^vin, Boaz, 
Crampton, Hughlings-Jackson, Foster, Godin, Hall, 
Marro, McCurdy, Stewart, and Whipple. 

Medical, mental, and physical examinations should 

n 



methods 
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correlated with each other and v/ith the general 
programxne of the pupil. Heretofore the examin¬ 
ations have been conducted paiily the medical 
inspectors, partly by trained psychologists, and partly 
by the director of physical education, without corre- 
latiffii between them. 


IT. A Healthful Environment in Home 
AND School, 

A healthful environment should include a home 
with adequate food for healtliy growth, together 
with sleeping and living rooms which follow at least 
the minimum regulations of Size, light, and venti¬ 
lation, It should include a schoolroom properly 
ventilated, mth temperature never above 70 degrees, 
and preferably between 63 and 65 degrees F., pro¬ 
vided a normal relative humidity of approximately 
50 per cent, and adequate air movement are main¬ 
tained. The schoolroom should be supplied with 
proper natural and artificial lighting systems, and 
the walls should be so coloured as to reduce eye-^strain. 
The text-books should have size of type and width 
of line suitable for the proper position of the pupil 
at the desks. The desks should be arranged to save 
eye-strain and decrease poor posture and deformity. 
The floors and walls should be kept free from dust. 
The schedule should be arranged as far as possible 
to increase body movements and decrease nervous 
strain. This may best be accomplished by having 
pupils change front room to room and by alternating 
kinds of work. In addition, 3-minate setting-up 
drills may with profit be used two or three times 
per day. 
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practical elementary’' problems which concern their 
health ; as, for example, diet, care of the teeth, sex, 
sleep, exercise, and bathing in school and at horae, 
(&) The general conditions related to health, as room 
temperature, ventilation, dust, school seating, and 
posture, (c) The public-health problems, like sewage 
disposal, milk and water supplies, and general control 
of infectious diseases. 

Every pupil in the high school should be acquainted 
with elementaiy health problems in his environment. 
Direct application should be made to home, sehool, 
and community Conditions. Definite reports of health 
conditions which test the powers of observation 
should be required. The examinations should te^t 
both the knowledge and the health habits of the 
pupils in home and school. 


IV. Physical Activities. 


A. Equipment [minimum requirements ). —The equip¬ 
ment for physical activities in the public high school 
should include gymnasiums, showers, dressing-rooms, 
playgrounds, and, if kept in a thoroughly hygienic 
condition, swimming pools. Abundant sunlight and 
adequate ventilation and air movement are essential 
elements in making the building a hall of health. 
The location of the gymnasium in an annex is strongly 
recommended, as it allows better hygienic conditions 
and permits greater freedom. 

(i) Gymnasiums ,—In large schools of more than 
600 pupils there should be two gymnasiums, one for 
boys and one for girls, each large enough for a class 
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0^50, that 15 , 60 by 80 feet. If we assume that 
class contains 50 pupils; that the school day contains 
seven 45-imnute periods; that a plan of overlapping 
90-mmutc periods is adopted, making seven gymnasium 
periods per day, then one such gymnasium vill pro¬ 
vide two double gymnasium periods per week for 
875 pupils, and the two gymnasiums will provide 
for. 1,750 pupils. Practically, however, it is difficult 
to organize the schedule of a period so that each 
gymnasium class will have the same number of pupils. 
Proportional increases or deductions should be made 
according to the number of pupils and the number 
of class periods. 

One gymnasium will be adequate where the school 
enrolls from 200 to 600 pupils. In small schools of 
fewer than 20o ’p\ipils one room might serve as the 
gymnasium for boys and girls, and also for the town 
hall. It might also be used for community recreation 
centre and for public meetings. A room used for 
combination purposes should have the windows and 
lights protected with wire screens to avoid breakage 
during games. The walls and ceiling should be of 
concrete, metal, or wood rather than plaster, for the 
same reason. No gymnasium should be constructed 
less than 50 by 70 feet. 


I omit the recommendations about showers 
and lockers, pools and playgrounds, as the 
requirements of the different countries, in 
these matters, must vary. 

Under the head of Time Allotment, the 
committee recommends that " two double 
periods (each single period of 45 minutes) 
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be considered a minimum for this 
work, out of which one period of 45 minutes 
(twice a week) is allotted to exercises and 
games, and the rest to the teaching 
of hygiene, shower bath, dressing and 
undressing, etc. It is added that these 
exeicise periods of 90 minutes twice per 
week should be supplemented by play 
periods after school of at least one hour, 
and, of course, by the regular recess periods ^. 

and settingmp exercises between class'periods. 

\ The committee';then;proceeds 'to ’give 
schedule showing how the 90-miaute periods 
.for physical ■ education ' can be fitted .into 
the . regular '\Weekly. schedule of the ^ school, 
an.d;;:e.hd?;:as:;fpllows ' ■■/ipKlIpllilli 

Tlus schedule provides for seven classes of 50 pupils '' 
each ; that is, theoretically, 350 pupils per day per 
gymnasium,' or 875 difierent pupils. on the b'asis,':'Of' 
two double periods per week for each pupil. This 
arrangement uses the gyranasimn continuously and : 11 

allows for alternation ol two teacheis m jnstrnction '■ " 
in hygiene, physical education and super¬ 

vision o.f the bathing. Three hours of instruction 
during the school day, plus two hours on the 
playground and in the gymnasium or pool after 
scliooi, should be the maxirniun requirement for one 
teaclier. The remainder of the day is needed for 
administration and the keeping up of equipment, 

.records,, .etc.; 'C,'':'’■ 
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The following remarks of the committee 
on the kind of exercise are too valuable to 
be omitted:— 


(a) Physiological Type of Exercise ,—The types of 
exercise used should be those which call into play 
vigorously the large fundamental groups of the big 
muscles; these exercises are related to the deve¬ 
lopment of vigour^ endurance, and power» This 
instruction should be supplemented by exercises 
of skill, grace, and alertness. Special attention 
should be given to "securing good postural habits 
while standing, sitting, and exercising. The training 
should give a virile, vigorous body, alert and well 
poised. Instruction should be given in gymnastics, 
athletics, swimming, and team games for all pupils. 

[h) Characier-huiUing Activities ,—By proper control 
and administration of the team games and athletic 
contests undesirable features and excesses of the 
representative teams can and should be eliminated 
without stopping games which have great health, 
social, and moral values w'-hen played and conducted 
ii\ the right way. This is more rational than the 
radical remedy of abolishing them. Abolishment of 
the game as a school sport in public schools usually 
results in the team playing under other than school 
name and with no regulation. Some of the after¬ 
school activities, like the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls, should receive vigorous encouragement. 

The curriculum of activity both in school and 
after school should include all pupils, and should be 
related not only to health, but to right conduct. The 
qualities of honesty, fair play, courtesy, cleanness of 
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, alertpromptness, persistency, and manli¬ 

ness should be required of pupils during their activity* 
Both boys and girls should learn the value of the 
positive virtues* Dishonesty, unfairness, discourtesy, 
vulgarity, or profaiiity should not be tolerated in 
connection with any activity. Through public and 
private approbation, teachers, coaches, and the com¬ 
munity should honour the pupils of vigour and high 
ideals, and discipline thoSC who pursue dishonourable 
tactics* , 

Teachers and coaches who represerit the highest 
ideals in morals and personal character should be 
seiected. Preferably the coaching should be done 
by regular teachers, and if possible by the director 
of physical education. With the adolescent gimp 
the basal virtues are cmight through the inspiring 
personality of teachers during their direction of 
activities, more often than they are taught through 
definite moral instruction in the classroom. 

Moral instruction shows what is right. Moral action 
knits together the fibres which form character. 
Physical activity, particularly team games, rightly 
conducted, offers great opportunity for moral achieve¬ 
ment; wrongly conducted, the result is moral deteri¬ 
oration. During this adolescent period the vigorous, 
virile leaders will enter into the team activities. 
These team boys will, in large measure, influence 
the moral standards of both the junior and senior 
high-school groups* The moral standards and per¬ 
sonal leadership of the teachers of physical education 
will be a large factor in determining whether these 
boys are to be merely healthy animals or future moral 
leaders in the commuiiity. If the win at any cost " 
idea dominates the coach, he may be the most potent 
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ttor in the community in destroying the moral 
ideals and the ethical standards of future leaders. 


In the opinion of the commit tee¬ 
the courses in hygiene should receive credit on the 
same basis as other classroom subjects. The physical 
practice in gymnastics, athletics, games, and swimming 
should receive positive credit on the same basis as 
laboratory courses. The hygiene instruction should 
be graded on the basis of classroom recitations and 
examinations. The physical practice should be 
marked on the basis of the quality of the work, and 
on the effort of the pupil in daily practice. Tests 
of minimum physical proficiency should be given at 
regular intervals. 

In summing up, the committee remarks : 

The present civilization is making great demands 
upon the vitality of the race. School practices which 
train simply eye, ear, tongue, and hand do not pro¬ 
mote the health of the pupils. Laboratory work, 
shop work, military diill, and domestic science only 
slightly increase the big muscle activity. Big muscle 
work is essential to the he'alth of the pupils. These 
activities are not secured in the home or in the street.. 
Big muscle activities are essential to vocational and 
other kinds of skill. The higher levels of the nervous 
system depend for stability and health upon the 
organic development of the middle and lower levels. 
Big muscle work in the plays and games is an essential 
part of emotional control in relation to character 
building. ... 
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/programme of activity under competent supers 
^sion sliould secure physical, social, educational, 
and moral results. 

The report does not deal with the primary 
school and the college, but the principles 
enunciated here can, with modifications, 
be applied to these departments also. My 
object was to draw attention to the impor¬ 
tance of the problem and to show how it 
is being solved in one of the advanced 
countries of the West. I want my country¬ 
men to realize that the problem of physical 
education is a national problem of the fi»6t 
magnitude, and they should apply theiu- 
selves to its solution with all the energy 
and the force of soul they possess. It is 
obvious that we in India cannot copy the 
United States. But surely we can attend 
to the gradual application of principles and 
the introduction of measures to enforce 
them as circumstances and funds permit. 
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AN ALL-INDIA SCHEME AND AN ALL- 
INDIAN LANGUAGE 

The Methods of Teaching 

Having considered the broad aims and 
ideals of our future national educational 
policy, we are now free to consider the other 
points included in our programme. 

The first of them is the desirability of 
having an All-India scheme, or a national 
scheme as distinguished from provincial and 
local schemes. This can be considered from 
two different angles : 

(l) From the angle of the language and 
(2) from that of the subjects. 

National Language .—It is desirable that 
we should carefully consider the question 
of the future national language of India 
and arrive at some tentative decision. The 
choice lies between Hindustani and English. 
The adoption of the latter will be a great 

hindrance in the speedy dissemination of 
m 
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will 

dismiss it without any further discussion. 

I may assume that the country wall 
readily adopt Hindustani as the future 
national language of India, ^if the Hindus 
and Mussulmans could come to an agreement 
on the question of script^ The adoption 
of Hindustani as a national language does 
not in any way affect the provincial ver¬ 
naculars. The provincial vernaculars must 
be the medium of instruction in the primary 
schools of each province, with the addition 
of Hindustani as an All-India language, the 
Hindus learning it in Deva Nagri and the 
Mussulmans in Urdu characters. For the 
first four years of a child’s life, no other 
language should be thrust upon him. 

(2) The subjects of study should include, 
besides the three R's, {a) the teaching of 
patriotism, (&) hygiene, (c) drawing, (d) 
geography of India, {e) elementary geography 
of the world, and (/) history of India 
(local and provincial history and geography 
must, of course, be taught), (g) elements of 
civics, (h) music, and (i) modelling. 

(3) As far as is possible, the same text¬ 
books should be used all over India; the 
local and provincial subjects should be 
dealt with in local and provincial text- 
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ooks. The printing of text-books should 
be a Government monopoly. All private 
profiteering from the sale of text-books 
nmst be done away with. The text-books 
slfould be supplied free in all primary 
schools, or sold at cost price. 

The above suggestion does not imply 
that all these text-books must be in Hindu¬ 
stani. By no means. They should be in 
recognized provincial vernaculars and in 
very easy, simple language. 

Every province should recognize its 
principal vernacular as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. All attempt to impart education in 
local dialects should be discouraged. It 
will be disastrous to our national unity to 
insist that education be imparted through 
local dialects. Nowhere in the world is 
that done, and we should look with suspicion 
at this suggestion from whatever quarter 
it may come. 

The vernaculars, to be adopted as mediums 
of instruction, should be as few as may be 
compatible with the educational interests 
of the children. A certain amount of 
efficiency will have to be sacrificed at the 
altars of provincial integrity and national 
unity. For example, it will be absurd to 
insist that for primary education of the 
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les the different dialectic variations 
' spoken language be recognized, or 
that Ooriya be raised to the status of a 
language; or that in the Agra division 
of tlie Upper Provinces, education, be 
imparted in Braj, Bkasha ; and in other 
divisions in their divisional dialects; or 
that in the Multan Division of the Punjab 
education be imparted in the Multani 
dialect, and so on. 

Next comes the question of the classical 
languages, and of, English and other modern 
languages of the world. The remarks that 
I have made about Sanskrit apply with 
equal force to Arabic and Persian. In my'| 
judgment, English should be compulsory [ 
in the second half of the elementary school ] 
period or, say, in the last three years, ; 
taking the elementary school period to be J 
eight years, from five to thirteen. 

The object should be to lay the founda- ■ 
tions of a working knowledge of the language, ; 
as distinguished from its literary side. ' 

The second period of the elementary 
course should include general elements of 
modern sciences. The second part of elemen¬ 
tary education might have two alternative 
courses: one for those who want to enter 
life on the completion of the course, and 
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^^Iso those who want to take up hl^ 
courses in agriculture, commerce, and tech¬ 
nology ; and the other for those who 
intend to pursue a general course of higher 
liberal education. 

English should be Compulsory in both 
courses, but only as a language and not 
as a medium of instruction. No one who 
wants to complete his education with the 
elementary school or to pursue higher 
courses in agriculture, commerce and tech¬ 
nology, should be compelled to study any 
classical language. He may learn another 
modern language besides English if he 
chooses, but his chief concern should be 
a preparation for life, including an intelligent 
understanding of the political machinerj’^ 
of the country. 

When in India, I often beard a general 
complaint about the multiplicity of subjects 
in the school curriculum, resulting in the 
impairment of the health of the scholars, 
as well as in making them mere cramming 
machines. Now, the complaint is well- 
founded, so far as its effects are concerned, 
and I am one of those who believe that 
an education which impairs the health of 
the recipients thereof is not worth having. 
But the fault lies not with the subjects 
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m number, but witb the method in 
'^hich they are taught. 

The art of teaching in India takes no 
cognizance of the individual boy or girl. 
It is a kind of mechanical process aimed 
at filling the scholar’s mind and body with 
so many facts and figures. The individual 
boy or girl is treated as a kind of clay, 
which the teacher is required to shape 
after a given pattern, filling it with so much 
stuff of a particular stereotyped kind. The 
prevalent idea seems to be that the boys 
and girls exist for schools and teachers, and 
not the latter for the former. The teacher 
cares more for examinations and discipline 
than for the mind and the body of his students. 
The aim before him is to finish so many 
pages within a given time, and to prove 
to the examiner, whenever he comes, that 
the hoy remembers what he has been taught. 

I wonder if there is one among a thousand 
teachers in India who thinks, or who has 
been told, that the real purpose of education 
is to help the child to become a thinking 
and an acting person. Man is an animal. 
But he is a thinking animal. The broad 
aim of education is to help him to become a 
thinking man. Life is niostly thinking and 
acting. Reading and writing ate only 
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better thinkers and actors. The filling of 
memory and discipline form a verj' minor 
part of the life of a human being. Yet 
inetruction in schools and colleges in India 
is mostly made up of the latter. Nay, 
active steps are taken in most schools and 
colleges to put down thinking and action. 
'Independence of thought and action is 
I punished, and obedience and cramming are 
Irewarded and admired. 

The inspecting officers never fail to record 
their opinions about the discipline of the 
school inspected, but they never note whether 
the teaching was directed toward the develop¬ 
ment of the faculty of thinking. Doing, 
of course, is not contemplated by the curri¬ 
culum of studies at all. Indian schools 
never take notice of the fact that the eye, 
the hand, and the mind are meant for other 
purposes than that of handling the books, 
reading the printed letter and committing 
to memory what is taught. Languages are 
taught in the time-worn, old, discarded 
way. Indian boys are expected, one and 
all, to know the old masters of the English 
language. Examinations are conducted 
with the single eye to see what good, cor¬ 
rect and idiomatic English the boy writes. 
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rous boys are prevented from pursuing 
aJij^higher course, be it in medicine, com¬ 
merce, or mining, or engineering or any 
other department of industrial and technical 
knowledge, because they fail to satisfy the 
examiner in what is known as paper B in 
the matriculation examination of the Punjab 
University, i.e. translation from vernacular 
into English. 

A boy who aims to become a Sanskrit 
scholar, or a Persian scholar, or an 
Arabic scholar, must also satisfy the ex¬ 
aminer to the same extent as one who 
aims to work for the master's degree 
in English language and literature. In fact, 
the education imparted is generally unre¬ 
lated to the chief work of the boy’s life. 

Complaints of this kind as to the principles 
and methods of teaching are quite common, 
even in such advanced countries like Great 
Britain and the United States of America. 
The system in operation in India, however, 
is about fifty years behind that of other 
countries ; and we shall have to make enor¬ 
mous efforts to bring it up to the level 
of what is already being done in other 
countries. The task is one of educating the 
instructors and the educators; of creating 
public opinion and of enforcing its decisions, 

12 . 
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this stage I think it will be useful to 
refer to the opinions of two representative 
writers on the subject; one an E.nglish 
scholar and the other an American. Says 
Bttrtrand Russell 


Education is, as a rule, the strongest force on the 
side of what exists and against fundamental change : 
threatened institutions, while they are still powerful, 
possess themselves of the educational machine, and 
instil a respect for their owoi excellence into the 
mallg^ble minds of the young. Reformers retort by 
trying to oust their opponents from their position 
of vantage. The children themselves are not con¬ 
sidered by either party; they are merely so much 
material, to be recruited into one army or the other. 
If the children themselves were considered, education 
would not aim at making them belong to this party 
ox that, but at enabling them to choose intelligently 
between the parties; it would aim at making them 
able to think, not at making them think what their 
teachers tWnk. Education as a political weapon 
could not exist if we respected the rights of cliildren. 
If Ave respected the rights of children, we should 
educate them so as to give them the knowledge and 
the mental habits required for forming independent 
opinions; but education as a political institution 
endeavours to form habits and to circumscribe know¬ 
ledge in such a way as to make one set of opinions 
inevitable. 


On the constructive side, Bertrand Russell 
again remarks 
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is esseatiaJly constructive, and requires 
^oKi& ^sitive conception of what constitutes a good 
li% And although liberty is to be respected in 
education as much as is compatible with instruction, 
and although a very great deal more liberty than is 
customary can be allowed without loss to instruction, 
yet it is clear that some departure from complete 
liberty is unavoidable if children are to be taught 
anything, e:xcept in the case of unusually intelligent 
children who are kept isolated from more normal 
companions. This is one reason for the great respon¬ 
sibility which rests upon teachers: the children 
must, necessarily, be more or less at the mercy of 
their elders, and cannot make themselves the guardians 
of their own interests. Authority in education is 
tp some extent unavoidable, and those who educate 
have to find a way of exercising authority in accord¬ 
ance with the spirU of liberty. 

Where authority is unavoidable, what is needed 
is reverence, A man who is to educate really well, 
and is to make the young grow and develop into 
their full stature, must be filled through and through 
with the spirit of reverence. It is reverence towards 
others that is lacking in those who advocate machine- 
made cast-iron systems : militarism, capitalism, Fabian 
scientific organization, and all the other prisons 
into which reformers and reactionaries try to force 
the human spirit. In education, with its codes of 
rules emanating from a Government office, its large 
classes and fixed cuiriculum and overworked teachers, 
its determinatiGn to produce a dead level of glib 
mediocrity, the lack of reverence for the child is all 
but universal. Reverence requires imagination and 
vital warmth; it requires most imagination in respect 
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of those who have least actual achievement or power. 
The child is weak and superficially foolish, the teacher 
is strong, and in an every-day sense wiser tlian the 
child. The teacher without reverence, or the bureau¬ 
crat without reverence, easily despises the child for 
tRese outward inferiorities. He thinks it is his ditty 
to mould the child: in imagination he is the 
potter with the clay. And so he gives to the child 
some unnatural shape, which hardens with age, pro¬ 
ducing strains and spiritual dissatisfactions, out of 
which grow cruelty and envy, and the belief that 
others must be compelled to undergo the same 
distortions. 

The man who has reverence will not tliiuk it his 
duty to mould ** the young. He feels in all that 
lives, but especially in human beings and most of 
all in children, something sacred, indefinable, un¬ 
limited, something individual and strangely precious, 
the growing principle of life, an embodied fragment 
of the dumb striving of the world. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell then proceeds to 
point out how public education is used by 
the States and the churches /or the main¬ 
tenance of the existing order, or, at the most, 
w^here the individual is considered, how it 
is restricted to the idea of '' making money 
or the art of “getting on" or “achieving 
a good position." 

Russell feels, as all do, that some of the 
things which education achieves at present 
must continue to be achieved in the ordinary 
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X all civilized countries; as, for 
example, the preliminary knowledge of the 
three R’s. The actual instruction in these 
subjects, as given now, may be inadequate, 
but it is not positively harmful. " It is 
in history and religion and other contro¬ 
versial subjects ” that it ” is positively 
harmful. These subjects touch the interests 
by which schools are maintained; and the 
interests maintain the schools in order that 
certain views on these subjects may be 
instilled. History, in every country, is so 
taught as to magnify that country ; children 
learn to believe that their own country has 
always been in the right and almost always 
victorious, that it has produced almost all 
the great men, and that it is in all respects 
superior to all other cormtries. Since these 
beliefs are flattering, they are easily absorbed, 
and hardly ever dislodged from instinct by 
later knowledge.” 


To take a simple and almost trivial example: the 
facts about the battle of Waterloo are known in 
great detail and with minute accuracy ; but the facts 
as taught in elementary schools will be widely different 
in England, France, and Germany. The ordinary 
English boy imagines that the Prussian^ played 
hardly any part; the ordinary German boy imagines 
that Wellington- was practically defeated when the 
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day was retrkved by Blucher's gallantry, If the 
facts were taught accurately in both countries, national 
pride wotM not be fostered to the same extent, 
neither nation would feel so certain of victory in the 
^)Vent of war, and the willingness to fi^ht would be 
diminished. It is this result wliich has to be pre¬ 
vented. Every State wishes to promote national 
pride, and is conscious that this cannot be done by 
unbiased history. The defenceless children are taught 
by distortions and suppressions and suggestions. 
The false ideas as to the history of the world which 
are taught in the various countries are of a kind 
which encourages strife and serves to keep alive a 
bigoted nationalism. 


Speaking of the evils of good form/ 
he observes 


The evils of " good form arise from two sources: 
its perfect assurance of its own rightness, aud its 
belief that correct manners are more to be desired 
than intellect, or artistic creation, or vital energy, 
or any of the other sources of progress in the world. 
Perfect assurance, by itself^ is enough io destroy all 
mental progress in those who have it. And when it is 
combined with contempt for the angularities and 
awkwardnesses that are almost invariably associated 
with great mental power, it becomes a source of 
destruction to all who come in contact with it. 
/" Good form itself dead and incapable of growth ; 
and by its attitude to those who are without it, it 
spreads its own death to many who might otherwise 
have life* 
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bourse he does not mean that 'Vbad 
iafin '' and bad manners are virtues ; what 
he says is that undue emphasis on ''good 
fortn '' of a particular kind is narrowing 
and restricting. 

On the evils of teaching religion, he is 
even more emphatic i--— 

The prevention of free inquiry is unavoidable so 
long as th^ purpose of edncation is ifo produce belief 
rather than ikought, to compel the young to hold positive 
opinions on dduUful matters rather than to let them see 
the, doubtfulnessf and be encouraged to independence 
of mind, Education ought to foster the wish for 
truth, not the convietion that some particuTar creed 
is the truth. 

About obedience and discipline :~ 

Certain menU^ are commonly instilled by 

those who are engaged in educating: obedience and 
discipline, vuthlessness in the struggle for worldly success, 
contempt towards opposing groups, and an unquestioning 
credulity, a passive acceptance of the teachers wisdom. 
All these habits are against life. Instead of obedience 
and discipline, we ought to aim at preserving inde¬ 
pendence and impulse. Ixistead of ruthlessness, 
education should try to develop justice in thought. 
Instead of contempt, it ought to instil reverence, 
and the attempt at understanding; towards the 
opinioiiis of others it ought to produce, not necessarily 
acquiescence^ but only such opposition as is combined 
with imaginative apprehension and a clear realization 
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, the grounds {or opposition. Instead of ctedulity, 

the object should be. to stimulate constructive doubt, 
the love of mental adventure, the sense of worlds 
to conquer by enterprise and boldness in thought. 
Contentment with the .status quo, and subordination 
of the individual pupil to political aims, owing to 
the indifference to the thingvS of the mind, are the 
immediate causes of these evOs; but beneath these 
causes there is one more fundamental, the fact that 
education is treated as a means of acquiring power 
over the pupil, not as a means of nourishing his own 
growth. It is in this that lack of reverence shows 
itself; and it is only by reverence that a fundamental 
reform can be effected. 

. . . What is to be desired is the free choice of 
ends with which it is not necessary to interfere. 

Discipline, as it exists in schools, is very largely 
an evil. There is a kind of discipline which is neces¬ 
sary to almost all achievement, and which perhaps 
is not sufficiently valued by those who react against 
the purely external discipline of traditional methods. 
The desirable kind of discipline is the kind that comes 
from w'ithin, which consists in the power of pursuing 
a distant object steadily, foregoing and suffering many 
things on the way. This involves the subordination 
of impulse to will, the power of a directing action 
by large creative desires even at moments when 
they are not vividly alive. Without this, no serious 
ambition, good or bad, can be rea.li7.ed, no consistent 
purpose can dominate. This kind of discipline is 
very necessary, but can only result from strong 
desires for ends not immediately attainable, and can 
only be produced by education if education fosters 
such desires, which it seldom does at present. 
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Uscipline springs from one's own wi]3, not 
Ji'cnxrtiutside authority. It is not this kind which is 
sought in most schools, and it is not this kind which 
seems to me an evil. 


He smx)M up his ideas on fear of thoiight 
in this manner :— 

^ Men fear thonght a$ they fear notlaing else on 
#iarth-^mbre than ruin, more even than death. 
Thought is subservient and te volutionary, destructive 
and terrible; thought is merciless to privilege, estab¬ 
lished institutions, and comfortable habits; thought 
is ■ anarchic and lawless, indifferent tq authority, 
careless of the well-tried wisdom of the ages. Thought 
looks into the pit of hell and is not afraid. Tt sees 
man, a feeble speck> surrounded by unfathomable 
depths of silence ; yet it bears itself proudly, as 
unmoved as if it were lord of the universe. Thought 
is great and swift and free, the light of the world, 
and the chief glory of man. 

But if thought is to become the possession of many, 
not the privilege of the few, we must have done with 
fear. It is fear that holds men back — fear kst their 
cherished beliefs should prove delusions, fear lest 
the institutions by which they live should prove 
harmful, fear lest they themselves should prove less 
worthy of respect than they have supposed them¬ 
selves to be. ** Should the working-man think freely 
about property ? Then what will become of us, 
the richShould young men and young woipen 
think freely about sex? Then what will become 
of morality ? Should soldiers think freely about 
war ? Then what will become of military discipline ? 
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^^way with thought I Back into, the {shades of pre- 
" judice, lest property, morals, and war should be 
endangered I Better that man should be stupid, 
slothful, and oppressive than that their thoughts 
should be free. For if their thoughts were free they 
might not think as they do. And at all costs this 
disaster must be averted/' So the opponents of 
thought argue in the unconscious depths of their 
souls. And so they act in their churches, their schools, 
and their universities. 

No institution inspired by fear can further life. 
Hope, not fear, is the creative principle in human affairs, 
, , . The wish to preserve the past rather than the 
hope of creating the future dominates the minds of 
those who control the teaching of the young. . . . 
Education should not aim at a passive awareness of 
dead facts, but at an activity directed towards the 
world that our efforts are to create, It should be 
inspired, not by a regretful hankering after the 
extinct beauties of Greece and the Renaissance, but 
by a shining vision of the society that is to be* of 
the triumphs that thought will achieve in the time 
to come, and of the ever-widening horizon of man's 
survey over the universe. Those who are taught in 
this spirit will be filled with life and hope and joy, 
able to bear their part in bringing to mankind a future 
less sombre than the past, with faith in the glory that 
human effort can create. 


I have given these long extracts in order 
to show how one of the foremost English 
thinkers of the age, a man typical of what 
is best in English thought, feels in this 
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, TLe reader also must think inde- 
pen^Miy . and not accept his opinions as 
gosper tftltli. ' That there is a great deal 
of ttuth in what he says cannot be denied. 

: The American writer whose thoughts on 
education I wish to commend to my readers, 
Professor John Dewey, of Columbia 


IS 


Universit}', New York. His book, " Demo¬ 
cracy in Education,” of which I will quote 
some paragraphs in the next chapter, is 
verily a classic on the subject. 


XI 


EDUCATION 

The Indian people are poor, miserably 
poor, When we say that, we do not speak 
of the Indian landlord or the capitalist, 
nor of the Indian lawyer or the merchant, 
nor even of the stock exchange broker or 
the high salaried Government servant, but 
of the Indian ryot and the Indian working¬ 
man, of the petty trader and the petty 
landowner, of the petty Government 
servant and the poor artisan and craftsman. 
Everybody knows it, and even the highest 
among the Anglo-Indian administration do 
not question it. Yet India is a country rich 
in the productive power of its soil, in minerals, 
in human as well as material resources. 
Before the British occupied the country, 
the people did occasionally suffer from 
famines, which sometimes took a very heavy 
toll of human life, but in ordinary times 
the people had plenty to eat and could 

easily meet the other demands of life. 
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'Standards of life were simple, as 
driif ared with countries of colder climate; 
the wages were low, but the necessities 
of life were cheap and could be had 
without much trouble. Some idea of the 
standard of wages and the prices that 
prevailed in the time of Akbar, in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, 
can be had from the details left in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, which have been quoted at 
some length by Mr. Vincent Smith in his 
Life of Akbar, published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Moreover, the gulf between wealth, com¬ 
petence and poverty was not as wide as 
now’. The economic life of the world has 
Since then undergone a revolution. The 
invention of the power engine and the intro¬ 
duction of machinery has completely changed 
the economic conditions of the world. The 
standard of life has been raised considerably, 
and with it wages as well as prices. Countries 
that availed themselves of the steam power 
and the machine have amassed untold 
wealth at the cost of others who, either 
by ignorance or for lack of freedom, could 
not use machinery. 

Before the advent of macliines for the 
production of commodities, mankind lived 
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a what is called the Pastoral Age. The 
chief occupation of men in each country 
was to produce food, and the greater bulk 
of the population engaged themselves in 
that^ business. Comparatively few people 
pursued handicrafts and indulged in art. 
Yet art played a great and an agreeable 
part in industries. People liked to make 
good things and took pleasure in creating 
beauty. The tools of agriculture were more 
or less antiquated, and much depended on 
traditional knowledge acquired by appren¬ 
ticeship in the fields. Similarly the other 
necessities of life were also produced by 
hand and with the help of hand tools. 

People were not pressed for time and 
they did their work leisurely. The indus¬ 
tries were not capitalized, in the modem 
sense, and most of the work was done by 
individual craftsmen in their homes and 
shops on their own initiative. 

The craftsmen organized themselves into 
guilds, and were completely independent of 
capital in the management of their respective 
imdustries. Each industry stood by itself, 
taking its place in the economic life of the 
nation, without that subservience to capital, 
to storing, distributing and transporting 
agencies wliich characterize modern life. 
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had plenty of time to think of things 
than material, and gaye a free rein 
to their fancies and imagination. We 
express no opinion as to whether they were 
happier than their descendants under modern 
conditions are. The economic life of the 
nation moulded the national system of educa¬ 
tion. Roughly speaking education had two 
sides, religious or secular—or in modern 
terms, cultural and economic, though in 
strict logic it is difficult to justify this 
classification. Religious or cultural educa¬ 
tion was in charge of priests and monks— 
Brahmins or Bhikshus in India and ChinS, 
Moulavees and Mullas in Western Asia. 
Secular education in handicrafts or arts 
was imparted at home or in shops, by a 
long apprenticeship. 

With the British assuming the government 
of India, the economic life of the country 
changed. Agriculture or the production of 
food and raw materials still remained the 
principal occupation of the native, but the 
handicrafts and industrial arts gradually 
perished for want of patronage. The impor¬ 
tation of cheap machine-made articles killed 
these industries. The men who thus lost 
their means of livelihood also took to 
agriculture. 
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\'J The administration has done a great 
to extend the area of agriculture by providing 
artificial means of irrigation and by making 
large tracts of waste land available for 
cultivation. A network of railways has 
been built to enable the cultivator to sell 
his produce at the best prices possible, and 
to purchase articles of dress and comfort 
made in other countries almost at his door. 
With the dying out of handicrafts and 
arts, the education by apprenticeship was 
no longer needed. The educational insti¬ 
tutions of the country did not cater to 
instruction in modern industries or modern 
methods and by modern tools. Thus the 
oilly economic stimulus to education was 
either Government service or the learned 
professions. Men engaged in trade still 
received their training by the old, time- 
honoured method, i.e., by apprenticeship 
in the shop. 

In the meantime the educational systems 
of the world have been revolutionized by 
the economic needs of the age. Not only 
industries and trades, but even agricultural 
methods have undergone a colossal trans¬ 
formation. Everything has been vivified by 
the touch of scientific knowledge, systema¬ 
tized, standardized, and organized on a 
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basis. Where one ear of corn was 
■^produced before, scientific cultivation pro¬ 
duces ten now. Similarly the quality and 
the size of various products have been 
universally improved. The standard of 
living has been raised and the needs of men 
multiplied. Production has been facilitated, 
increased and improved by the use of 
machinery and by the adoption of other 
scientific measures. Thus the world has 
gone ahead, while we have lagged behind. 
This is no place to fix respon.sibility and to 
indulge in recrimination. The situation is 
gruesome and dark. The poverty of our 
masses is a fact that pursues us like a ghost, 
in everytlring we do and undertake. The 
economic helplessness of the younger genera¬ 
tion is tragic. Their anxiety to live a better 
life, economically as well as cixlturally, meets 
with pathetic failure. The waste of human 
and natural resouices that results therefrom 
is colossal. We carry on our foreheads’ 
the mark of inferiority and antiquation.. 
Economic helplessness demoralizes us politi¬ 
cally as well as otherwise. If we are to 
survive as a nation, we have to do something 
to remedy this state of things and to do 
it quickly. Even Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
our late Secretary of State, in a moment 
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ifiS^exalted statesmanship, said that India 
must develop her industries and that she 
cannot he allowed to remain “the drawer 
of water and the hewer of wood ” for the 
rest cW the Empire. 

The war has proved that the industrial 
inefficiency of India is a great danger from 
both defensive and offensive points of view. 
So it is no longer a question of comfort or 
luxury or of wealth and poverty, but one 
of life or death. We must devise a system 
of education which will fit the future genera¬ 
tions of India for the battle of life on modem 
lines. Some good people do not look with 
appjoval on modern industrial life. From 
a spiritual and cultural point of view, there 
is a great deal in what they say, and the 
spiritual and cultural point of view is too 
important and vital to be altogether ignored. 
After all, there is a great deal of truth in 
the saying that food and drink do not 
constitute all of life. No, it is not all of 
life, but without it there is no life. If we 
are to live, we must have it, and if it 
can be had only at fixed price, we must 
pay that fixed price. We should be failing 
in our duty if we do not put forth the best 
in us, to find a solution, which would 
enable us to have enough food and drink 
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losing our soul. But to sit silent, 
lof^ar lest in our attempt to get the former 
we lose the latter, is not only unmanly, 
but suicidal. We shall save neither. We 
shall simply die, and die perhaps never to 
be re-horn. 

Vocational Education —^its meaning. The 
remedy is a widespread system of vocational 
education. Now the expression, vocational 
education, has, in the mouth of some people, 
acquired a bad odour, so that in the language 
of Professor Dewey, " it is necessary to 
define the meaning of vocation with some 
fulness in order to avoid the impression 
that an education wliich centres about it is 
narrowly practical, if not merely pecuniary. 
A vocation means nothing but such a direc¬ 
tion of life activities as renders them percep¬ 
tibly significant to a person, because of the 
consequences they accomplish, and also useful 
to his associates, Professor Dewey, in his 
" Democracy and Education,” says 


We must avoid not only limitation of conception 
of vocation to the occupations where immediately 
tangible commodities are produced, but also the 
notion that vocations are distributed in an exclusive 
way, one and only one to person. Such 

restricted specialism is impossible; nothing could 
be more absurd than -to try to educate individuals 


an eye to only one line of activity, In the first 
place, each in<lividual has of necessity a variety of 
callings, in each of wliich he should be intelligently 
effective; and in the second place any one occupation 
loses its meaning and becomes a routine, keeping 
busy at something in the degree in which it is isolated 
from other interests, (i) No one is just an artist 
and nothing else, and in so far as one approximates 
that condition, he is so much the less developed 
human being; he is a kind of monstrosity. He 
must, at some period of his life, be a member of a 
family; he must have friends and companions; he 
must either support liimself or be supported by others, 
and thus he has a business career< He is a member 
of some organized political unit, and so on. We 
naturally name his vocation from that one of the 
callings which distinguishes him, rather than from 
those wliich he has in common with ail others. But 
we should not allow ourselves to be so subject to 
words as to ignore and virtually deny his other 
callings when it comes to a consideration of the 
vocational phases of education. (2} As a man's 
vocation as artist is but the emphatically specialized 
phase of his diverse and variegated vocational activities, 
so his efficiency in it, in the humane sense of efficiency, 
is determined by its association with other callings. 
A person must have experience, he must live, if his 
artistry is to be more than a technical accomplish¬ 
ment. He cannot fmd the subject matter of his 
artistic activity within his art; this must be an 
expression of what he suffers and enjoys in other 
relationships—a thing which depends in turn upon 
the alertness and sympathy of his interests. What 
is true of an artist is true of any other special calling. 
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.T^^e is doubtless—in general accord with the prin¬ 
ciple of habit—a tendency for every distinctive 
vocation to become too dominant, too exclusive 
and absorbing in its specialized aspect. This means 
emphasis upon skill or technical method at the 
expense of meaning. Hence it is not the business 
of education to foster this tendency, but rather to 
safeguard against it, so that the scientific inquirer 
shall not be merely the scientist, the teacher merely 
the pedagogue, the clergyman merely one who wears 
the cloth, and so on. 


The Place of Vocational Aims in Educa¬ 
tion, — (a) It is of vital importance to every¬ 
one, first to find out what he is fitted’* to 
do, and then to secure an opportunity to 
do it/' This, says Professor Dewey, is 
the key to happiness." 


Nothing is more tragic (he adds) than failure to 
discover one's true business in life, or to find that one 
has drifted or been forced by circumstances into an 
uncongenial calling. A right occupation means simply 
that the aptitudes of a person are in adequate play, 
working with the minimum of friction and the 
maximum of satisfaction. With reference to other 
members of a community this adequacy of action 
signifies, of course, that they are getting the best 
service the person can render. 


(6) The only adequate training "for an 
occupation is the training through occupation, 
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an occupation is a continuous 



activity having a purpose,” education 
through occupation combines within itself 
more the factors conducive to learning 
than any other method. 

Yet there are dangers against which pro¬ 
vision requires to be made in giving training 
for occupation, through occupation. A very 
early determination of the occupation for 
which a person is to be trained, might 
injure the possibilities of present development 
and thereby reduce the adequacy of prepara¬ 
tion for a future right employment. Such 
a course might lead to technical efficiency, 
but otherwise hamper the individual’s 
development both intellectually and morally. 
Consequently, it is srxggested that " all the 
earlier preparation for vocations be indirect 
rather than direct. ” Again, Professor Dewey 
says ;•— 

The only alternative is that all the earlier preparation 
for vocations be indirect rather than direct; namely, 
through engaging in those active occupations which 
are indicated by the needs and interests of the pupil 
at the time. Only in tliis way can there be on the 
part of the educator and of the one educated a genuine 
discovery of personal aptitudes so that the proper 
choice of a specialized pursuit in later life may be 
indicated. Moreover, the discovery of capacity and 
aptitude will be a mnstani process as long as growth 
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lues. It 13 a conventional and arbitrary view 
which assumes that discovery of the work to be chosen 
for adult life is made once for ail at some particular 
date. One has discovered in himself, say, an interest, 
intellectual and social, in the things wMch have to 
do with engineering, and has decided to make that 
his calling, At most, this only blocks out in outline 
the field in which further growth is to be directed. 
It is a sort of rough sketch-map for use in direction 
of further activities, It is the discoyery of a pro¬ 
fession in the sense in wMch Columbus discovered 
America when he touched its shores. Further explor¬ 
ations of an indefinitely more detailed and extensive 
sort remain to be, made. When educators conceive 
vocational guidance as something wdiich leads ^up 
to a definitive, irretrievable, and complete choice, 
both education and the chosen vocation are likely 
to be rigid, hampering further growth. In so far, 
the calling chosen will be such as to leave the person 
concenied in a permanently subordinate position, 
executing the intelligence of others who have a calling 
which permits more flexible play and readjustment. 
And while ordinary usages of language may not 
justify terming a flexible attitude of readjustment 
a choice of a new and further calling, it is such in 
effect. If even adults have to be on the lookout to 
see that their calling does not shut dowii on them 
and fossilize them, educators, must certainly be care¬ 
ful that the vocational preparation of youth is such 
as to engage them in a continiious reorganization of 
aims and methods. 

Comparing the older methods of vocational 
education through apprenticeship with its 
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ited scope tod tendency towards cstablls 
ing the saperiority of the purely intellectual, 
literary or administrative pursuits over those 
invohnng mann al labour, Professor Dewey 
proceeds to the cause, for the present, of 
conscious emphasis on vocational edueafion. 

In the first place, there is an increased esteern, 
in democratic communities, of whatever has to do 
with manual labour, commercial occupations, and 
the rendering of tangible services to society. In 
thebry; men and women are now expected to do some¬ 
thing in return for their support—intellectual and 
economic—by society. Labour is extolled ; service 
is a much-lauded moral ideal. While there is still 
much admiration and envy of those who can pursue 
lives of idle conspicuous display, better moral senti¬ 
ment cbndemns such lives. Social responsibility for 
the use of time and personal capacity is more generally 
recognized than it used to be. 

In the second place, those vocations which are 
specifically industrial have gained tremendously in 
importance in the last century and a half. Manu¬ 
facturing and commerce are no longer domestic and 
local, and consequently more or less incidental, but 
are world-wide. They engage the best energies of 
an increasingly large number of persons. The manu¬ 
facturer, banker, and captain of industry have prac¬ 
tically displaced a hereditary landed gentty as the 
immediate directors of social affairs. The problem 
of social readjustment is openly industiial, having to 
do with the relations of capital and labour. The 
great increase in the social importance of conspicuous 
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processes has inevitably brought ta the 
front questions having to do with the relationship 
of soliooling to industrial life. No such vast social 
readjustment could occur without offering a challenge 
to an education inherited from different social con¬ 
ditions, and without putting up to education new 
problems. 

In the third place, there is the fact already repeat¬ 
edly mentioned; industry has ceased to be essentially 
an empirical, rule-of-thumb procedure, handed down 
by custom. Its technique is now technological; 
that is to say, based upon machinery resulting from 
discoveries in mathematics, physics, chemistry, bac¬ 
teriology, etc. The economic revolution has stimu¬ 
lated science by setting problems for solution, by 
producing greater intellectual respect for mechanical 
appliances. And industry received back pa5maent 
from science with compound interest. As a conse¬ 
quence, industrial occupations have infinitely greater 
intellectual content and infinitely larger cultural 
possibilities than they used to possess. The demand 
for such education as will acquaint workers with 
the scientific and social bases and bearings of their 
pursuits becomes imperative, since those who are 
without it inevitably sink to the r 61 e of appendages 
to the machines they operate. Under the old regime 
all workers in a craft were approximately equals in 
their knowledge and outlook. Personal knowledge 
and ingenuity were developed within at least a narrow 
range, because work w^as done with tools under the 
direct command of the worker. Now the operator 
has to adjust himself to his machine instead of Ids 
tools to his own purposes. While the infellectual 
possibilities of industi^ have multiplied, industrial 
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g^^nditiops tend to i>mke'industry, fot great:''masses/ 
less of an educative resource than it was in the da 
of hand production for local raarkets. The burden 
of reaimng the Intellectual possibiM inhering in 
worJinis thus thrown back on the school* 

In the fourth place, the pursuit of knowledge has 
become, in science^ more e2s:perinientah less dependent 
upon literary tradition, and less associated with 
dialectical methods of reasoning, and A^th symbols. 
As a result, the subject matter of industrial occu¬ 
pation presents not only more of the content of 
science than it used to, but greater opportunity for 
familiarity with the method by which knowledge 
is made. The ordinary worker in the factory is of 
course under too immediate economic pressure to 
have a chance to produce a knowledge like that of 
the worker in the laboratory* But in schools, associ¬ 
ation with machines and industrial processes may 
be had under conditions where the chief conscioiis 
concern of the students is insight. The separation 
of shop and laboratory, where these conditions are 
fulfilled, is largely conventional, the laboratory haying 
the advantage of permitting the following up of any 
intellectual interest a problem may suggest; the shop 
the advantage of emphasizing the social bearings of 
the scientific principle, as well as, with many pupils, 
of stimulating a livelier interest. 

Finally, the advances which have been made in 
the psychology of learnitig in general and of child¬ 
hood in particular fall into line with the increased 
importance of industry in life. For modem psycho¬ 
logy emphasizes the radical importance of primitive 
unlearned instincts of exploring, experimentation, and 
^' trying on/* It reveak that learning is not the 
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S'>of something ready-made called mind, but 
that mind itself is an organization of original capacities 
into activities having significance. As we have already 
seen, in older pupils work is to educative develop¬ 
ment of raw native activities what play is for younger 
pupils. Moreover, the passage from play to work 
should be gradual, involving not a radical change 
of attitude but carrying into work the elements of 
play, plus continuous reorganization in behalf of 
greater control. 


Underneath this emphasis on vocational 
education, however, lurks a danger that 
vocational education might be interpreted 
in theory and practice as trade education, 
as a means of securing technical efficiency 
in specialized future pursuits. Education 
would then become an instrument of per¬ 
petuating unchanged the existing industrial 
order of society, instead of operating as 
a means of its transformation. It might 
lead to the perpetuation of the present 
division of society into manual workers and 
cultured leisured classes. To avoid this, 
" an education which acknowledges the full 
intellectual and social meaning of a vocation 
would include instruction in the historic 
background of present conditions ; training 
in science to give intelligence and initiative 
in dealing with material and agencies of 
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.^ production ; and study of economics, civics, 
and politics, to bring the future worker into 
touch with the problems of the day and the 
various methods proposed for its improve- 
. raent. 
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Judged from the point of view of natioriai 
wealth and individual production, India 
and China are among the poorest countries 
of the world, perhaps the poorest of all; 
yet between them they claim very nearly 
one-half of the whole human race. India, 
alone, has about one-fifth of humanity 
residing within its borders. 

Racially, physically, intellectually, the 
Indians are among the highest and the best 
peoples of the earth. One of the most 
outspoken critics of Indian civilization, Mr. 
William Archer, has in his recent book, 
" India and the Future,” remarked that 
” the Indian races, take them all round, 
are not low, but very high races. . . . The 
peoples of India stand high among the races 
of the world. They stand high in stature, 
proportion, power, dignity, delicac}'; and, 
judged by the highest standards known 

to us, they often excel in beauty. Some 

m 
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yof the noblest types of mankind I 
seen were, or rather are, Indians.” (The 
italics are mine,) True, he makes no 
mention of their mental capacity, but I 
har3ly think he intended to make any 
reservation in that respect. 

But besides Mr. Archer, we have many 
other testimonies of the high mental capacity 
of the Indians as a race. Taking them at 
the highest, they have produced intellectual 
giants of which the world may well be 
proud. Taking them at the lowest, the 
average Indian is mentally inferior to no 
average man of any race in the world. In 
the course of my life and work I have come 
itJ contact with Indians of all classes arid 
castes. For the last fifteen years I have 
been taking special interest in what are 
considered the lowest classes of the Indian 
population, the so-called depressed classes. 
I have met them in my office, in courts, 
in towns, in villages, at their homes and in 
their fields. In my judgment, in mental 
capacity they are not inferior to the highest 
among us. The average illiterate Indian 
peasant has, in my opinion, a better mind 
than the average working man of European 
and American factories. At any rate, he 
is in no way inferior to them. Yet we 


ever 
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his annual income is very much less 
than that of the latter. His annual pro¬ 
duction is less in quantity and inferior in 
quality and brings less money in exchange. 
The question naturally arises, Why ? The 
answer is, “ Because of his lack of education.” 

We have heard a great deal of the desira¬ 
bility of keeping education free from sordid 
motives. In season and out of season we 
have been told that knowledge should not 
be sought for and judged by its money 
values ; that it should be pursued for its 
own sake and that to put a money value 
on education is to degrade it to the lowdSt 
level of ordinary material comrnodities. 
Knowledge, it is said, is its own rewardj 
and an end in itself. 

To me it seems that this whole idea is 
the result of defective thinking. Neither 
education nor the resultant knowledge can 
be ends in themselves. They are at best only 
means to other ends, however unmaterial 
these ends may be. Knowledge illumines 
the mind, enlightens the soul, broadens the 
outlook, leads to elegance, refinement, and 
culture. It leads to salvation and success. 
It is a gateway to the abode of bliss, whether 
here or hereafter. 

Yes, all this is true; but, after all, it is 
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joiily one of the means to other 
never an end, itself. Education, as I have 
said before, is a social function, the trans¬ 
mission of the experience and thoughts 
of fythers. Its value depends on its aims 
and purposes. An education which does 
not fit its recipient to increase his produc¬ 
tivity, thereby adding to his own usefulness, 
as well as to that of the society of which 
he is a member, is certainly defective. No 
person can live on air. Much less can a 
nation. 

The first requisite of an efficient system 
of national education is that it enable every' 
citizen to live better, and to help others in 
living better. To live well, one requires 
a certain minimum of food, clothing, shelter, 
leisure, recreation, and means for the satis¬ 
faction of Irigher tastes and higher cravings. 
A nation which does not secure enough 
to enable every one of its members to live 
well, is a drag on the rest of the world. 
But when a nation of 315 miliions of human 
beings, as well developed as the Indians, 
in possession of a country so rich in soil 
as that of India, with abimdant natural 
resources of all kinds, cannot produce suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy even the minimum demands 
of half of its population, it is a sight for 
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to weep at. India’s phenomena 
poverty is one of the tragic facts of its life; 
and it is mairily due to the lack of means 
of education. 

Under the circunistances, the first aim 
of all publicly imparted education in, India 
should be to increase the productiye capacity 
of its citizens. Education is the first neces-1 
sity of such a nation, and it should be the ' 
first charge on all national revenues. The 
nation should strive with every nerve to 
deprive itself of all luxuries, nay, even of 
secondary necessities, in order to place this 
first necessity of national life within the 
reach of every boy and girl, and of every 
adult capable of learning. This is only 
possible by a general widespread system 
of vocational education, and by a general 
dissemination of practical, scientific know¬ 
ledge applicable to the ordinary needs of 
life and vocational efficiency. 

Such a Nvidespread system of education 
reqdires huge funds. These funds are to 
be furnished (a) by existing revenues, (&) by 
new taxes, (c) by economy in other depart¬ 
ments of public administration, (i) by 
national or provincial loans. In order to 
prepare the public mind to meet the demands 
for funds for education, it is necessary to 
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home to the people " the mate: 
and measurable rewards of education." 

The United States Bureau of Education 
has tried to do this by their bulletin on 
the IVfoney Value of Education (No. 22 of 
1917), from wliich we take the following 
facts and figures. The compiler of this 
bulletin (Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, Professor of 
the Philosophy of Education in the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas) has made an almost world-wide 
investigation of the subject, and gives the 
results obtained, as regards each country. 


GERMANY 


The concrete evidence of the effect of education 
in increasing industrial efficienc5'^ is overwhelming, 
whether considered from the national standpoint or 
from that of the individual citizen. For example, 
how else account for the fact that a nation like Ger¬ 
many, with limited natural resources, but with 
Excellent public schools, has grown in wealth and 
power so much more rapidly than her neighbour, 
Russia, which has a vigorous and talented national 
stock and vastly better resources but poor educational 
facilities ? That the phenomenal success of Germany 
is the direct result of her thorough educational system 
is generally admitted. 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA 

Similarly the relation of her school system to the 
remarkable development of Japan and her proved 
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Jity in the highly technical and complicated ar 
of modern warfare is universally admitted. The 
defeated Kuropatkin states that tlie costly failures 
of Russia were due to the ignorance of her brave 
but untutored army, and to the education of the 
Japanese, Writing of the causes of defeat, he said: 
''The non-commissioned officers in the Japanese army 
were much superior to ours, on account of the better 
education and greater intellectual development of 
the Japanese common people. The defects of our 
soldiers—both regulars and reservists—were the defects 
of the population as a whole. The peasants were 
imperfectly develpped intellectually, and they made 
soldiers who had the same failing. The intellectual 
backwardness of our soldiers was a great disadvantage 
to us, because war now requires far more intelligence 
and initiative, on the part of the soldier, than ever 
before. Our men fought heroically in compact masses, 
or in fairly close formation, but if deprived of their 
officers they were more likely to fall back than to 
advance. In the mass we had immense strength, 
but few of our soldiers were capable of lighting intel¬ 
ligently as individuals. In this respect the Japanese 
were much superior to us. , , . Among many of 
the common soldiers whom we took as prisoners we 
found diaries which showed not only good education, 
but knowledge of what was happening and intelligent 
comprehension of the military problems to be solved.*' 


THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES 

The remarkable results in these instances cannot 
be attributed to racial or climatic differences, for in 
like manner, in Denmark, in Scotland, in Switzerland, 



M^lssachusetts, wherever there is adequate pro¬ 
vision for education, there follow gi'Oat industrial 
efficiency and national wealth. 

On the other hand, in Spaffi, in Russia, in Turkey, 
in wherever there is a lack of the necessary 

scltool system, there is the same story of poverty, 
revolution, and misery, regardless of race, climate, 
or abundance of natural resources, pven in the 
United States it has been shown that the earning 
capacities of the citimis of several States are in 
direct proportion to the efficiency 6f their school 
systems. Dr. Charles W. Dabney, who investigated 
this matter, found, for example, that the average 
schooling given in 1898-9 to the citizens of Massa¬ 
chusetts was 7 years ; to those of the United States 
as a whole, 4*4 years ; while that of Tennessee was 
only 3 years. Corresponding to these figures, he 
found that the average daily produeiion of the citizen 
of Massachusetts was 85 cents ; that of the United 
States as a whole W’^as 55 cents ; while that of Tennessee 
was only 38 cents. 

Other concrete illustratioiis of this fa ct are at 
band. For example, MullhallT gives the annual 
earning capacity of the inhabitants of several European 
countries as follow^s : 


NATIONS WITH EFFICIENT 

edocatiowal systems. 


England 

France 

Germany 


£36 

31 

25 


NATIONS WITH tNAOEOUATE 
EDUCATIONAT SYSTE-VS. 


Spain 

Greece 

Russia 


• £16 


13 

10 


* Industries and Wealth of Nations,*’ pp. 391 
and 3^, published in 1896. 
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effect of education upon the accumulation ^of 
wealth m equally notable. The figures given by 
Mullhail for the total wealth per inhabitant of these 
several European nations are ; 



NATIONS WITH EPFICIENT 
EDUGATJONAL SYSTEMS. 


NATIONS WITH INADB^trATE 
EDUCATION AT SYSTEMS. 


England 

.• £302 

Spain 

•• £135 

France 

•. 252 

Greece 

,. lor 

Germany .. 

.. 156 

Russia 

61 


Similarly in America, Massachusetts, with slightly 
smaller population than Texas, has 14,956,000,000 of 
accumuiated wealth to $2,836,000,000 possessed by 
Texas.^ That this is not altogether due to the faht 
that Massachusetts is a uiueh older State than JTexas 
is shown by the fact that Wisconsin, a comparatively 
-new State, with only about two-thirds the population 
of Texas, has an equal amount of wealth ; and Cali¬ 
fornia, a newer State, with only two-thirds the popu¬ 
lation, has $4,115,000,000 of wealth. All three of 
these richer States for years spent two or three times 
as much per child on education as Texas spent. 

The relation of productive power to education is 
shown by the enormously increased rate of production 
that has come about eveiywhere since education 
became more generally diffused, The total wealth 
accumulated in America from 1492 to i860, a period 
of 368 years, was $514 per capita. From then till 
1904, a period of only 44 years, this increased to 
$1,318 per capita, or an addition in 44 years of .$802 


I Ail figures are from the Special Rejport of the 
Census Office on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, 1907, 
p.,.37. ‘ 
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p^^apitaJ Since that time the bmi 

more striking. This increase is partly due to 
increased valuations or the smaller purchasing pow^^ 
of the dollar ; tp the use of accumulated capital, 
and to snarly other things ; but after due allGwance is 
made for all these the conclusion is inevitable that 
the education of the Nation is largely responsible 
for vastly increasing the productive power of its, 
citizens. The productive power of illiterate countries 
is not increasing at such rates. 

Why Mticated nations produce more .—That there 
must be this intimate relation between education 
and earning power is obvious as soon as consideration 
is given to the demands of the processes of modem 
industry. The Asiatic farmer, with his stick plough, 
makes 6 cents a day,^ and the illiterate Russian 


^ Figures from the Special Report of the Census 
Bureau on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, r907> p. 9* 
^ Report on Taxation, Proceedings and Ad¬ 
dresses,'' Nat, Educ. Assoc., July 1905, pp. 27-8: 

In India only 5 per cent, can read and WTite, 
and there the men receive for fa.rm wwk, in the 
Madras district, 6 to 8 cents a day; wnmen, 4 to 6 
cents; children, 3 to 5, the labourers boarding them¬ 
selves " (pp. 6 and 16). 

'Mi Asia had a Panama Canal to dig, she would 
dig it with picks, hoes, and spades, and tote out the 
earth in buckets. Nothing but human bone and 
sinew would be employed, and the men would be 
paid little, because without tools and knowledge they 
must always earn little. But America puts brains,, 
science^ steam, electricity, machinery into her Big 
Ditch--tools and knowledge, in other words, and she 
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with his primitive implements and method 
earns 14 cents, while the American farmer earns 
many times these sums because his improved methods 
and implements, made possible by education, have 
increased his efficiency. The illiterate race is neces¬ 
sarily restricted to the bullock and the stick plough, 
while the educated nation mines and smelts ores, 
manufactures the reaper and the traction engine, 
fertilizes the soil, rotates crops, breeds better stock 
and better seeds by scientific methods, rises superior 
to flood, drought, and disease, and multiplies efficiency 
a hundredfold. 

Natural resources worthless without education, —Even 
a bounteous harvest in a fertile section would avail 
little for an illiterate people who could not build the 
engines or boats to transport it, or understafld the 
processes necessary for its preservation against a 
future day of want. Without the knowledge of 
chemistry and metallurgy, rich mineral deposits are 
but so much worthless rock. Without tools and 
macliinery and educated skill to turn them into 
houses, furniture, and implements for man, vast 
timber resources are but so many trees cumbering 
the soil. Without educated brain and skilled hands, 
the fertile soil, timbered land, water power, and 
mineral deposit must for ever lie idle or be ignorantly 
squandered. 

Comparison of illiterate and educated workers.— 
Horace Mann vividly pictures the power of education 


pays good wages because a man thus equipped does 
the work of ten men w^hose only force is the force 
of muscle.'* Asia's Greatest Lesson for-the South/* 
Clarence H. .Poe, pp. 
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statement about the savage and transportation, 
ing liis statement, it can be said : The savage 
can fasten only a dozen pounds on his back and swim 
the river. When lie is educated enough to make 
an axe, Jell a tree, and build a raft, he can carry many 
times a dozen pounds. As soon as he learns to rip 
logs into boards and build a boat, he multiplies his 
power a hundredfold; and when to this he adds 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and other modem 
sciences he can produce the monster steel leviathans 
that defy wind, storm, and distance, and bear to the 
uttermost parts of the earth burdens a millionfold 
greater than the uneducated savage could carry across 
the narrow river. 

The efficiency of an illiterate people in competition 
with an educated nation is as the crooked stick against 
the sulky plough; the sickle against the reaper; 
the bullock cart against the express train, the ocean 
greyhound, and the aeroplane; the pony messenger 
against the telegraph, telephone, and wireless; the 
individual harangue against the printing press, the 
newspaper, the library; the spinning wheel against 
the factory ; the pine fagot against the electric light; 
the peddling of skins and herbs from the oxcart against 
the bank, the cheque book, the railroad, the depart? 
ment store ; the log hut against the steel skyscraper ; 
the unaided eye against the microscope and telescope ; 
incantations and magic againsf the chemist, the 
hospital, the modern physician and surgeon. Take 
away from one entire generation all education, and 
society must revert to the stick plough, the oxcart, 
and such primitive means, because steel implements, 
locomotives, steamships, electricity, telephones, tele¬ 
graph, waterworks, steel buildings, mining and chemical 
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: fmodem sanitation, hygiene anc 
medicine, books, newspapers, courts of justice, and 
laws that protect property and defend the rights 
of the weak are all impossible without education, and 
are elScient only in proportion as educated intelligence 
is applied to them.* 

The necessity for education rapidly increasing ,—The 
necessity for education has increased and will con¬ 
tinue to increase with the advance in the complexity 
of the processes of civilization. Because of the un¬ 
paralleled progress in the arts and sciences during 
the past fifty years the need for education has in 
a generation multiplied many fold. For example. 


* The advantage to each of the education of,, all 
is admirably brought out in the following paragraph 
from Mr. Clarence Poe: You prosper just in pro¬ 
portion to the prosperity of the average man with 
whom you are brought into business contact. If 
the masses of the people are poor and ignorant, every 
individual, every interest, every industry in the 
community will feel and register the pulling-down 
power of their backwardness as inevitably as the 
thermometer records the temperature of the air. 
The merchant will have poorer trade, the doctor 
and lawyer smaller fees, the railroad diminished 
traffic, the banks smaller deposits, the preacher and 
teacher smaller salaries, and so on. Every man 
who through ignorance, lack of training, or by reason 
of any other hindering cause, is producing or earning 
only half as much as he ought, by his inefficiency 
is making everybody else in the community poorer." 

Asia's Greatest Lesson for the South," Clarence H. 
Poe, pp. 3-4.) ■ 
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^^entiiry ago a transportation system was little more 
than a wagon aiid a driver who knew the road. Now, 
in handling a problem of transportation; experts in 
traffic must first determine whether a road in that 
plaCc^ will be worth while, and what kind of road 
will be most economical and efficient; experts in 
finance mitst provide the tremendous sums needed 
to bnild the toad ; civil engineers must lay it out; 
bridge engineers plan the bridges ; chemiGal engineers 
test the materials ; mills and factories with scores 
of chemical and physical experts make the rails, build 
the locomotives and steel cars; and a host of traffic 
experts, auditors, accountants, aiid specially trained 
managers and clerks, telegraphers, engineers^ con¬ 
ductors, and others keep the trains moving with 
safety and with profit* In like manner the farmer 
can no longer merely exhaust one fertile piece of 
fresh soil after another by crude methods of agri¬ 
culture, Intelligent rotation must be planned, soil 
must be conserved and built up, improved stock and 
seed must be bred ; methods of cultivation that 
stimulate growth and conserve moisture and‘fertility 
must be practised; markets must be studied and 
considered in planting; new methods of marketing 
must be used, accounts must be kept, and homes 
must be made healthful. If this is not done the 
landowner will soon lose his land and become a tenant, 
and the tenant becoane a day labourer. In law, in 
medicine, in teaching, in manufacturing, in trade and 
industry of all kinds, this same increased demand 
for education is found. 

A banker'^ o^mc)«.'--Speakmg in 1903 at Girard 
College, Mr. Vanderlip said; 

" VThe mental equipment of a business man needs 
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pr.fe'^eater to-day than was ever before necessary 
^iiS^as the sphere of the business man's actions has 
broadened with the advent of rapid transportation, 
telegraphs, cables, and telephones, so have the needs 
of broad understanding of sound principles increased. 
It was steam processes of transportation and pro¬ 
duction that really made technical education necessary. 
The electric dynamo created the demand for educated 
electrical engineers. So the railroad, the fast steam¬ 
ship, the electric current in the telephone and cable, 
and the great economic fact of gigantic and far- 
reaching business combinations are making the science 
of business a different thing from any conception 
of commerce which could have been had when Girard 
was the most successful of business men. The en¬ 
larged scope of business is demanding better trained 
men, who understand principles. New forces have 
made large scale production, and we need men who 
can comprehend the relation of that production in 
the world of markets. There has been introduced 
such complexity into modern business and such a 
high degree of specialization that the young man 
who begins without the foundation of an exceptional 
training is in danger of remaining a mere clerk or 
bookkeeper. Commercial and industrial affairs are 
conducted on so large a scale that the neophyte has 
little chance to learn broadly, either by observation 
or experience. He is put at a single task ; the more 
expert he becomes at it the more likely it is that he 
will be kept at it, unless he has had a training in his 
youth which has fitted him to comprehend in some 
measure the relation of his task to those which others 
are doing. 

Business growing more complicated ,—excellent 
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^ilKistration of the manner in which modern busmes^J 
widened the $cope of its demands for training 
and broad education is given by J. T. Young in speak¬ 
ing of several modem industries : ^ 

The production of oil has led to an especially inter- 
^estiiig series of auxiliary enterprises. Crude and 
refined oils, petroleum jelly, gas, gasoline, and light 
oils, fine and heavy lubrication oils, w’ax, paraffin, 
chewing-gum, oil-cake, barrels, tin cans, bags, and 
wooden boxes are all manufactured in the various 
departments and plants of the industry. In addition, 
it has proved profitable to own and operate banks, 
steamship lines, and various other commercial under¬ 
takings. 

In gas manufacture, tar, briquettes, light oils, dyes, 
creosote, and coke are resultant by-products leading 
to tlie development of new markets and new depart* 
ments of business. The most successful meat-packing 
concerns have been directed by men who are able 
to develop extensive allied industries. Besides 
the usual dressed fresh, canned, dried, and smoked 
meats, the packing interests maiuifacture soups, meat 
extracts, sausage, lard, toilet, laundry, arid wool 
soap, gelatine, pepsin, glue, fertiliser, etc., and operate 
printing establishments, can, box, and paint factories, 
extensive refrigerator car lines, and meat, fruit, and 
vegetable refrigerating plants. In addition to the 
manufacturing side of the business, a wholesulo 
organization has been built up which distributes some 
of the products throughout practically the entire 
domestic market. 


* Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci. 28, pp, 
28-37, Business Science/' by J. T. Young. 
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' manager of a modern business enterprise of 

aiiy size must be able to trace the exact cost of pro¬ 
duction of each article, study the triarkets of the 
world in order to make wise contracts for sale and 
purcfuise, must know how to advertise economically 
and create or increase his market, must be able to 
organize and reorganize the departments of his plant, 
borrow money advantageously, secure favourable 
transportation rates, stop wastes, work up by-pro¬ 
ducts, and do many other things that were unknown 
a few years ago. Without the wide use of former 
waste products, few large enterprises could now 
maintain themselves. Indeed, so carefully have these 
been studied that the by-products are at times the 
chief source of profit, in some cases modern science 
turning what was formerly a source of trouble and 
expense into one of great revenue, as was the case 
in the turning of the injurious sulphur fumes given 
off in smelting into sulphuric acid. The Tennessee 
Copper Co., Of Copper Hill, Teim., several years ago 
was sued for heavy damages by owners of neigh¬ 
bouring land because the sulphurous fumes given off 
by the plant did great injury to the trees and other 
vegetation around. The expert chemist was called 
in, and he, by his superior education, was able 
not merely to stop the injury to the vegetation, 
but to convert these sulphurous fumes into sul¬ 
phuric acid, one of the profitable by-products of the 
smelter. 


Education and Individual Success. 

Who's who in America, —That.national v^ealth and 
industry are dependent primarily on education and 
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- fnust in the nature of things become more and more 
dependent thereupon as civilization advances is now 
so obvious that further illustration is unnecessary. 
Tlxat individual education is an equally vital factor 
in individual efficiency and success in the varied 
walks of practical life is a matter about which the 
facts are not so obvious, as the occasional large 
successes of comparatively unschooled men and the 
not infrequent failures of men of much schooling 
have attracted disproportionate attention and ob¬ 
scured the more significant facts. But in recent 
years several studies have been made which 
show the influence of education upon individual 
success. 

An investigation of the educational advantages 
enjoyed by the eight thousand persons mentioned 
in Who's Who in America/' for the years 1899- 
1900, brought out the following facts Out of the 
nearly five million uneducated men and women in 
America, only 31 have been sufficiently successful in 
any kind of work to obtain a place among the 8,000 
leaders catalogued in this book. Out of thirty-three 
million people with as much as a common-school 
education, 808 were able to win a place in the list, 
while out of only two million with high-school train¬ 
ing, 1,245 manifested this marked efficiency, 

and out of one million with college or university 


I Who Are the Eight Thousand ? *' a study by 
W, W. Smith, chancellor of the Randolph-Macon 
system. Similar statistics given in W|io's Who in 
America/’ p. xix, for i9io-'il, and covering 15,794 
notable Americans, show results '' nearly identical ** 
\rith those for 1899-1900, 
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Si 768 have merited this distinction. That 
only one child in one hundred and fifty 
thousand has been able in America, without education, 
to become a notable factor in the progress of his 
State, while the children with common-school education 
have, in proportion to numbers, accomplished this 
4 times as often, those with high-school education 87 
times as often, and those with college training 800 
times as often. If this list had been selected by the 
universities or school-teachers, or if literary leaders 
only were chosen, it might easily be claimed that 
the apparently greater success of the educated w'as 
due to the line of work from which the leaders were 
selected. But the selection of the men and women 
in this book was not in the hf^nds of professors, but 
in the hands of a firm of business men. They selected 
leaders in all lines of industry, commerce, agriculture, 
and other fields of practical endeavour besides the 
professions, and still this enormously increased effi¬ 
ciency and productivity of those with education was 
found. 

In interpreting the results of this study, as in the 
iirterpretation of all of the following com2)arative 
studies of those who have education with those who 
do not have it, let it be understood that the remark-' 
able superiority of the educated must not be attri¬ 
buted entirely tq their education. Those who receive 
education are a selected lot to begin with. Their 
parents were, as a rule, persons of more than average 
efficiency, and hence were able to keep their cliildren 
in school; they were more intelligent than the 
average, and therefore induced or required their 
children to remain in school. The child himself 
probably had more than average ability, else he 
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'ould fiave wearied of the intellecttial labour oT tEe” 
school and would have left it early. Then> too, the 
child of educated and well-to-do parents has more 
opportunity offered him to enter lucrative positions. 
Other influences also doubtless modify the result ; 
but after due allowance for all these factors is made 
there remains still a large margin of superior efficiency 
on the part of. the educated that one must credit 
to education or do violence to common sense in 
interpretation of the undisputed facts. 


Financial Return pF Education to the Individual. 

Individual salary and value io society .—The financial 
returns which diffierent grades of education make, to 
the individual have been studied recently by two 
different methods. In some of the studies the inves¬ 
tigators went into the factories and other enterprises 
and found out the amount of schooling that the 
stiCGessful employees in the several grades of work 
had had. In others they followed out into life the 
graduates of certain.schools and colleges to see what 
kinds of positions they proved competent to fill, 
and what salaries they received from year to year. 
The salary paid to an individual because of certain 
educational qualifications possessed by him repre¬ 
sents not only the financial value of that education 
to him, but also in a general way represents the 
financial value which the community places upon the 
service made possible by that education. Some of 
the results are as follows: 

Dodge's sMy .of the earliest of these studies 
was made by Mr. James M, Dodge, one of the promin¬ 
ent manufacturers of America and former president 
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Americ an Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Dodge o^lcalnted the financial value of different 
grades of eclucation by comparing the ei^ming capacities 
of coihmoB laboiirers, shop-apprentice trained men, 
trade-school graduates, and teclmical-school graduates 
who were employed in the several large factories 
under his pbservatiom He capitaliized at 5 per cent, 
the average annual earnings of 50 yreeks of work of 
a member of each of these classes, and took this sum 
as the potential value of each when making his com¬ 
parisons.: He concludes: 



" A chat't thus obtained shows that the labourer 
starts with $3 a week when he is x6, and rises to 
lio.ao by the time he is ai, but he rises no higher. 
His potential value at that wage is $10,200. The 
apprentice or shop^irained WTOker starts with the 
same wages as the labourer at 16, but*, rises more ; 
rapidly, and is earning by the time he is 24 years 
oM $15,80. His potential value at that time is 
$13,800, but he makes no further rise. The trade- 
school graduate, starting at the same point, rises 
still more rapidly, and is earning when he is 25 years 
of age $22 per week, his potential value at this point 
being $22,000. From this point his wages rise less 
rapidly, reaching possibly' $25 per week at the age 
of 32, and representing a potentiah value of $25,000. 
The graduate of the technical school starts at the 
sanie' point of a. weekly salary of $3, and is earning 
$4 >vlien he enters college at 18.. Upon graduating 


^ The Money Value of Tecluiical Training,"' J. M. 
Dodge, in Transactions of Amer. Soc. of Meehan. 
Engineera^ vol. xxv. 
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college at the age of 22 he can draw a salii 
$13 per week. He has then already passed the 
labourer, but is still a little below the shop-trained 
apprentice. He passes the latter, however, during 
his first year of employment, but is still below the 
trade-school graduate, whom he does not overtake 
until bis twenty-fifth year. From this point on he 
mpidly leaves behind -the other three workers, and 
at the age of 32 is drawing $43 a week, his potential 
value being $43,000. Thus, four years* training at 
a technical school makes a man, by the time he is 
32, four times as valuable as the labourer, approxi¬ 
mately three times as valuable as the shop-trained 
apprentice, and 72 per cent, more valuable than the 
trade-school graduate-—surely a good return for four 
years spent in preparation.*' 

Mr. Dodge found that even in the lowest grades of 
factory work the uneducated labourer was often un- 
snccessful. Only 35 per cent, of the unskilled remained 
in the factory even in unskilled wmrk, 5 per cent, went 
somewhat higher, while 40 per bent, had to be dis¬ 
missed and 20 per cent left of their own accord for 
one cause or another. 

Wage^ of the trained and untrained .—An illumin¬ 
ating comparison was made by Florence Marshall 
of the wages received girls in those occupations 
demanding no training and those that do demand 
it. • , ‘ 

Education and salaries in Nex^ York City.—A com¬ 
mittee of the Brooklyn Teachers* Association investi¬ 
gated the salaries received by graduates of the 
elementary schools and by others who stopped school 
before graduation. Of 192 boys from the elementary 


t*|Nrsr^, 
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ols taken at randc^m, th^ was able 

to trace 166 till v/ere about 30 years of age: At 
that time the average income of these 166 boys wa$ 
$t^1!^53•05, Hvhereas the average salary of the illiterate 
worker in Brooklyn was I500 per year. If the parents 
of these 166 boys had bought each of them an annuity 
equal to the extra $733 per year, which his education 
enabled Mm to earn, it would have cost over $1:3,000 
per boy. As the salaries of these boys will rise con¬ 
siderably after they are 30, while those of the illiterate 
labourers will not> it is obvious that this elementary 
education was worth more than a $15,000 capital 
safely invested for each boy. 

Of r,600 pupils in the night schools this coinmittee 
found that wages were being received by them as 
follows: 


Wages received by 1,600 Fuhes in New York City 
Nighx SCHOOtS. 




n—"1'—...... 
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From the above table it is seen that the pupils who 
remained through the high school were already, at 
the end of two years, receiving more salary than those 
w^ho quit kt the eighth grade yfexQ receiving after more 
than five years' work. This is especially significant. 











pupils who left at the eighth grade showed 
^that they were pupils of more than. averag<? energy 
and ambition, in that they, five years after leaving 
school, were still attending night school trying to 
improve themselves. Their comparatively slow rise 
in salary is therefore not to be accounted for by lazi¬ 
ness or stupidity, though this may with justice be 
u^.d to account for some part of the inability to 
succeed usually shown by the illiterate as compared 
with school graduates. 

This same committee compared the earnings of the 
children w^ho left school at 14 years of age vdth those 
of the children who remained until they were 18 
years old. 

At 25 years of age, the boy who had remained in 
school till he was 18 had received about $2,000 more 
salary than the boy who left at 14, and was then 
receiving over $goo per year more. From this time 
on tlie salary of the better educated boy will rise 
still more rapidly. However, reckoning the average 
difference in salary at only $900. per year, this equals 
an annuity that wo^ild cost $19,000 if bought from a 
reliable insurance company—not a bad return for 
four years of youth devoted to the school. 

The committee of Brooklyn teachers alvSo looked 
into the schedule of sSalaries paid for various kinds 
of work which demanded different grades of education. 
In 2,394 bakery establishments employing 12,000 
males over 18 years of age, but requiring only the 
most elementary education, the average salary’’ paid 
was $657 per year, w’hereas in the city departments 
demanding education equal to that given by a com¬ 
mercial high school the average salary of 1,579 
ployees was $1,597, In the bridge department of 
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York City the average pay of 130 men, with 
an average service of nine years, in work demanding 
no education beyond reading and writing and a little 
aritlimetk^ was $982 per year. In the clerical 
positions demanding the equal of a commercial high- 
school education the average salary of 31 persons 
with an average service of 13 years was $1,720 per 
year. In the engineering department, where high- 
school graduation and three or four years of college 
or technical school education were demanded, the 
average salary of 134 persons with an average service 
of 7 years was $2,400 per year. 

Every day at school worth nine dollars .—The Spring- 
field and Brooklyn studies represent a fair average 
of what may be expected as a result of a good school 
system. The increase above $1,000 in salary of 
later years will more than compensate for the first 
few years in which the salary is below this figure. 
The life expectancy of the average high-schopl boy 
is more than 40 years. If we take this average annual 
salary of $1,000 for a period of 40 years and compare 
it with the illiterate labourer's salary of $500 per 
year for the same length of time, we can sec how 
richly the child and the community are repaid for 
each day the child attends school. 


$1,000 for 40 years equals 
$300 for 40 years equals 

Difference 


$40,000 

20,000 

20,000 


Twelve years of 180 daj^s each, or a total 
of 2,160 days of school, bring the child, therefore, 
an added life income of $20,000, or a return of 
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een niue and ten dollars for each clay spent in 
school. 

Education and farm income in Nm Warren 

and Livermore, of Cornell, made a study of 1,303 
fanners in fonr townships of Tompkins County, N.Y. 
They found thaf^po college graduate had been reduced 
to the position ot a renter, and that only 17 per cent, 
of file renters had more than the distiict-school edu¬ 
cation. The average labour income was as follows : 



Per Year. 

Of 1,007 with district-school education $318 
Of 280 with high-school education 622 

Of 16 with college education .. T. 847 


Of those with Iiigh-schooi edueation, 20 per cent, 
were making over ii,ooo per year, while only 5 per 
cent, of those with district-school education were 
making that, much. 

In making these selections, we have 
omitted all statistics about tlie incomes of 
University graduates, as well as such in 
which capital and land, etc,, played an 
important part in the development of 
education. 

The conclusions about individual incomes 
may sometimes be open to criticism, but 
the fact that education is the best invevStinent 
that a parent can make for his children, 
and a nation for its citizens, i$ irresistible. 
Education alone fits a nation for normal, 
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ly. vigorous life, such as enables 
"occupy a position of self-respect ahd 
honour among the peoples of the world. An 
ignorant nation is a helpless, inefficient, 
unhealthy. parasite, at the mercy of every 
clever, ambitious individual or group of 
individuals. 
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vIEjducators all over the world are eonstaiitly 
kideavouring to rnake educational institti- 
i'|jdiia, a; part of real life ; efforts are being 


.,• * •’11’.' 


fore existed between the school or college 
and the ordinary affairs of the world. In 
the past—and in many countries to»<iay— 


to theory and let practice take care of itself; 
this has led to severe criticism by practical 
business men, of college graduates. 

' A plan, which has been a growth of a 
number of years, has provided this much- 
j;;^'eatred means of uniting theory with practice; 
this plan is set forth in detail in a recent 
balietin entitled “The Co-opeiative System 
of Education” (Bulletin 37), issued by the 
Department of Education of the United 
States. The bulletin treats of a plan ; Of 
eduoation which has been in operation for 
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w^her of years in the engineering depart 
nient of the University of Cincinnati, one 
of the big universities in the United States, 
By co-operative system'' is meant, 
according to the bulletin 

The co-ordination of theoretical and practical 
training in a progressive educational programme. 
Since the agency which furnishes the practical experi¬ 
ence is always some branch of actual industry, the 
reciprocal relation between school and shop permits 
the fullest possible utilization for educational pur¬ 
poses, of equipment used in commercial production. 
, , . From the employer's point of view, the most 
important elements of the co-operatiye plan are: 
First, the selection of workers; and, second, the 
awakening of an enlightened interest m their work 
through co-ordinated instruction. 

From the standpoint of the school and the student, 
the most important feature of co-operative education 
is the realization pi theory through its practical appli¬ 
cations. In a very literal sense the studies in the 
curncuhirn become ** applied subjects." In the use 
of the word co-operative," emphasis is placed not 
only on the kind of training given, but also on the 
relation betw^een school and industry, and on the 
method of bringing them together. 

The University of Cincinnati considered 
every educational aspect of the co-operative 
plan. Its practical application to local 
industries—Cincinnati is a large manufac¬ 
turing city—was taken up with local 
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,^manufacturers, with a view to enteriilg 
into agreements with firms for the employ¬ 
ment of electrical and mechanical engineer¬ 
ing students. Of the one hundred firms 
which responded and co-operated with the 
University, the following list will give a 
gfhod idea of the variety of experience 
offered students: four railroads, a traction 
company, a telephone company, a gas and 
electric company, rolling mills, structural 
ironworks, consulting engineers, city, county, 
and Federal engineering departments, exca¬ 
vation and building contractors, and manu¬ 
facturers of machine tools, automobiles, 
elevators, engines, bicycles and motor¬ 
cycles, cash registers, fire engines, printing 
machinery, paper-making machinery, adding 
machines, roofing, ink, and soap. 

As first tried, the following quotation 
states the details of the course:— 


At the beginning, the co-operative course extended 
over a period of six years, including alternate weeks 
at the university and in tlie shop for each school 
year, and a three-months’ period of full-time shop- 
work (excepting two weeks’ vacation) during the 
summer. Each man had an alternate; so that the 
shopwork was continued by students of one section 
while those of the other section were in school. Under 
this arrangement, the theoretical imstruction given 
in the regular four-year course was combined with 
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experience of a newly devised shop- 
course. Theory and practice were care¬ 
fully graded and co-ordinated, and the student's 
work was so planned as to familiarize him, first with 
the simpler, and later with the more complex problems 
of the plant in which he was employed. For example, 
in the course in electrical engineering, the first year's 
work was in the foundry; the next year and a half 
in the macliine shop ; the next two years in the 
commutator, controller, winding, erecting, and testing 
departments ; and the remaining time in the drafting 
rooms* On the contract, which was signed in tripli¬ 
cate by the student, the firm, and the university, 
was a blank space to be filled in with the amount 
and character of the apprentice work. The details 
of shop and business experience were left to the dean 
and the head of a given department on the one 
hand, and the superintendent of the factory on the 
other. 


This plan was followed for four years, 
at the end of which time the experiment 
was fully vindicated. 

It had shown itself to be adaptable to a variety 
of courses, including civil, chemical, and metallur¬ 
gical engineering, and to a range of industries from 
railroad construction to ink manufacturing. It had 
survived a panic a;nd the ensuing industrial depression. 


But this experimental period had taught 
many lessons, and changes were made in 
the co-operative course. The iron-clad 


:mtract was abandoned, the only definite 
arrangement being made was that deter¬ 
mining a minimum rate of pay for all 
entering students ; the terms of the student's 
employment were so modified as to facilitate 
his being transferred from one kind of 
•work to another when a change was desirable; 
the way was opened for the transfer of a 
student, though unsuccessful, in one branch 
of engineering practice, to another depart¬ 
ment. Business questions were handled 
through a special agency, and faculty mem¬ 
bers were left free “ to consider primarily 
the educational value of the various kinds 
of shop experience. Each of the professors 
and instructors was assigned a special list 
of shops and a regular schedule of visiting 
them." 

That theory and pi'actice might be more 
thoroughly co-ordinated, " there was need 
for the careful selection and systematic 
analysis of the various types of work." 
The six years of nine month periods was 
shortened to five years of eleven months; 
thus not only did the student gain, but 
the shops did away with " the necessity 
of providing summer shop work for twice 
the usual number of men." The weekly 
alternating scheme'was changed to a two- 
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"unit, and this proved a great improve 
liient, as well. 

While changes were being made, the 
curriculum also came under inspection, and 
the following changes were made- 


Purely descriptive material . , . was eliminated, 
in order to secure time for a deeper study of 
the fundamentals. Overlapping and closely related 
courses were compared in detail to avoid duplica¬ 
tions and omissions. The relation between pre¬ 
requisite and advanced courses was emphasized, 
and deficiencies in a student’s preparation reported 
to his instructor in the prerequisite course, Pro- 
vi.sion . . . was made for the recall of grades in case 
the student failed to retain a working knowledge 
of a preparatory subject. The theoretical work of 
the first three years in all departments . agreed 
as nearly as possible, and specialization . . . was 
left to the latter part of the course. 

Thus it is seen that the co-operative 
system is itself selective. And, as reor¬ 
ganized, the keynote of the system was 
adaptability. “ In the industries represented 
by the various co-operating firms there 
was variety, change, Hfe . . . . The 
co-operative system provided that “ the 
student’s practical work should be done 
amid conditions of actual production. The 
school planned the courses, shifted the men, 


'yand otherwise continued to be the direc^tmg 
head, and in administrative details it 
adjusted itself to engineering practice.” 

The report continues 

The engineering- professors -were given full respon¬ 
sibility for the arijustraent of shop and school work, 
« and they were relieved of the business details in the 
relations between students and employers. The 
commercial part of the work was placed entirely in 
the hands of a special field secretary in the dean's 
office. His duties included opening negotiations with 
new firms, investigating complaints, from students 
or employers, and adjusting wages and working 
conditions. It was also provided that through 
the field secretary should be made all promotions, 
transfers, substitutions of alternates, and other 
changes affecting the employment of co-operative 
students. 

Lists of co-operating firms, students 
employed, alternates, etc., was kept in the 
faculty room. Instructors of the various 
technical departments visited the shops at 
regular intervals. The department of co¬ 
ordination was developed pedagogically, and 
it ultimately became a clearing house “ for 
the practical application of engineering 
theory and for the shop records of individual 
students. These records, kept on cards 
designed for the purpose, are filled out 
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weeks, and a graphical summary 
data from the card is made each 
semester.” Thus the student's thoroughness 
in practical training and collateral instruction 
is systematically followed. 

The bulletin explains that ” at the begin¬ 
ning of each school period the student 
enters on the semester card his experience 
for the shop period (two weeks) just closed.” 
On sheets marked " Record of Co-operative 
Work ” the records “ of each man’s semester 
cards are compiled in a statement which, 
when completed, shows graphically his prac¬ 
tical experience for the entire five vears. 
The chief types of work are listed on different 
sheets, headed M. E., C. E., and so on, for 
the several departments.” A similar record 
is kept of a man’s previous experience and 
of his wages throughout his university career. 
The following quotations give a clear idea 
of the content of the course and of some of 
the corollary work :— 


Instfuction sheets .—A later undertaking by the 
department of co-ordination was an analysis of shop 
practice and the formulation of a set of instructions 
for each type of work. Syllabi have been prepared 
for the principal types of work done by students, 
and additional sets of instnictions are made out from 
time to time as they are needed. 
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/ Since the educational value of a madai] 
piece of work is proportional to its complexity, or 
the amount of thought that has gone into it, the 
syllabi naturally varj'' in length and in clisciplinary 
importance. It would be incojTect, however, to 
assume that the student may profitably spend upon 
each type of work onljf the amount of time required 
to master a set of instructions and problems dealing 
with a particular machine. It is often found worth 
while for him to remain longer, in order to become 
familiar with the arrangement and operation of the 
department in which his special work is included. 
Thus, because he can study the surrounding machinery, 
a student may be justified in operating a drill press 
longer than would be necessary for Mm to learn it>s 
simple mechanisna. In a foundry his training need 
not be restricted to moulding, core maidng, and 
pattern maidng. From the patterns and' castings 
he Will learn much about machine design, and he 
will naturally receive many ideas concerning foundry 
management. Timekeeping, inspecting, and other 
kinds of work which in themselves are comparatively 
simple may likewise afford such opportunities for 
observation as to make them very desirable from the 
standpoint of practical instruction and co-ordineition. 
In all co-ordination outlines, emphasis is placed upon 
the incidental training which accompanies the various 
types of work. 

Special hinds of work arise from time to time which 
cannot be anticipated by any syllabus^ but which may 
have greater instructional value than the regular tasks. 
For example, during the Ohio floods of some cf 
the students in the civil engineering department suddenly 
found themselves face to face with problms and respon^ 
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^ k&y^onA :i}kir esipwience-,- They ■*':made 

many itnpmiiaktihings 
' 0S^^\::pmlyoad construciion,. At this time - a similar 
^Qfpbrtimiiy- came Jo thi^-senior class in electrioai engineer- 
' ing7 ' The tighJing system at Hamilton, Ohio, had- been 
' emtphUly disorganized, and much of the equipment 
^had been badly damaged by the flood. The students 
spmi a neek'.in making repairs and, of cotirse, worMng 
out the solutions for many practical problems in eleckieal 
■.engineering. , 

^ ^ Inspection trips. —Apart from the varied ' forms of 
' &hop experience, an opportunity to learn by obser** 
.vation is provided by the inspection trips,, which 
are made by all students during the school periods. 

■: Student visits to representative engineering industries : 
are' carefully planned and graded with reference, to ^ 
-the student's course and liis progress. During the 
frrst year the trips include only the larger and more 
■general phases of industry, and are made unclear the, 

' diiection of the department of co-ordination. K typical 
list of plants visited in the first year is as follows .; 

, ; I. The Ciheinnati. Water Works (pumping and 
filtration plants). 

The Andrews Steel Co, (rolling mills). 

3. The Jarecki Chemical Co. (sulphuric acid, com- 
, merciaJ, fertilizers, and alum). 

4. The Hopple Street Viaduct (under construction). 

5. The Cinemnati .Milling Machine Co. (machine 
tools). . . 

6. The Bullock Electrical Co. (electrical machinery). 

■ Eadi trip is preceded by lectures on the type of 
plant to be vi^ted, its layout, and its special engin- 

■ 16 ■■ 
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_ ^ g features. Wherever poSvSible the trip is broi^ ^. J 

5dlrfo relation with the student's regular class work. 
For example, the visit to the Jarecki Chemical Co.'s 
plant is made in connection with the discussion of 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid in the class in 
chemistry. A report of from 5 to 10 pages, includiTig 
ji sketch, is required of each student. All reports 
are written under the joint direction of the depait- 
ment of English and the technical department con¬ 
cerned. The inspection trips made by upper-clas^ 
men differ mainly in that they deal w’ith more specific 
phastis of industry, and that they are in charge of 
the several engineering departments. 

Production engineer the last tw'o years of 
the course, special work is given in production engineer¬ 
ing. A study is made of such phases of industry as 
management, routing of work, cost systems, location, 
organization, and operation of factories, contracts, 
specifications, and wage systems. In this course, 
w'hich is given by the department of co-ordination, 
the student's experience during the first three years 
is utilized in giving him standards and methods of 
management. 


While vital changes were being made 
in the practical side of the course, the theo¬ 
retical courses underwent an analysis, with 
the result that much descriptive material 
was eliminated and more emphasis put 
upon fundamentals. A part of the curri¬ 
culum was omitted and new materiid was 
introduced to strengthen the important part 
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^ courses. This analysis led to the com^ 
iprlation of valuable data, and a uniform out¬ 
line was adopted for the presentation of the 
object, method, and matter of each course. 

Work was co-ordinated wherever possible. 
For instance, written reports and lectures 
on chemical or engineering or other work 
served as English composition. This.double 
check upon subject matter and composition 
resulted in a marked improvement all around. 
Duplication was avoided. “ Omission of 
certain details, and a change of emphasis 
on others, constituted the principal features 
of the reorganization.” 

One of the valuable changes brought 
about by the reorganization was the plan 
making it possible for a student to change 
from one course to another. For example, 
the first three years of civil, mechanical, 
electrical and other engineering courses were 
made essentially the same in theory ; during 
these three years the student simply studied 
engineering. And he could change from 
one course to another if he discovered 
during this period that he was better suited 
to a different kind of work than that which 
he had at first chosen. “ On the other 
hand, if he showed sufficient aptitude in 
one branch of engineering to succeed in 
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'ee years qf practical work, he had eanii 
the right to specialize in the theory of that 
branch during the past two years of his 
course.” 

Investigations were carried on at all times 
i,n order to discover the special fitness or 
aptitude of a student for a particular type 
of work. The bisst method, and one which 
was usedmost generally, was that of trying 
a man on the job; this was combined with 
“ an analysis of successes and failures, in 
terms of the major characteristics of the 
men and the cliief requirements of the job.” 
A failure on a certain piece of work was 
regarded as significant as a success, and 
a real experiment was carried out to place 
men in the work for which they were fitted. 
This method is crude and unscientific, but 
in view of the fact that as yet there is no 
recognized psychological method for dealmg 
with the problem, it was used. 

This co-operative plan is not presumed 
to be perfect, it is not final. Changes 
must be made to meet changed conditions 
and demands. But it is a plan which is 
being adopted more and more in advanced 
communities. Many secondary schools have 
adopted it, or some form of it. In high 
schools where students work in machine 
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factories, foundries, etc., it is being 
used, arid it is recognized that there are 
great opportunities for using it in agriculture. 

Such a plan as the co-operative system 
in operation in agricultural districts seems 
to have great possibilities. In one high 
school in the eastern United States, students 
are required to do ordinary farm chores, 
provided they do them intehigently and 
do a; certain amount of reading along with 
them. Records are also kept of results 
obtained in the work. In this particular 
high school, the student has four home 
tasks for which he is given school credit. 
Each task consumes a year. " lithe student 
essays to cultivate an acre of ground, the 
first year, he will be given credit for that 
if he follows instructions. The next year 
he may decide to take charge of two, four, 
or six cows, according to his age. He must 
do air the work himself and keep detailed 
records to secure credit at school.” His 
work should also show steady improvement, 
and an intelligent aptitude for methods 
of improvement. When the courses are 
organized according to a systematic plan 
for the co-ordination of theory and practice, 
the system has proved of great value to the 
student, the school and the community. 
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Requisites pqr a Successful Co-operative 
System. 

Notwithstanding the many possible applications 
of the co-operative system, only a few of wliich have 
been indicated, it would be a mistake to assume 
that this type of instruction can easily be put into 
successful operation' in any given combination of 
circumstances. It will be recalled that tlie co-operative 
course was first suggested by the existence, side by 
side, of an institution for teaching young men, and 
a great industrial plant in which as graduates these 
same young men would put their theory into practice. 
Under the co-operative plan it was proposed merely 
to take advantage of what may be called the “ labora¬ 
tory of industrial environmentin the training of 
students whose book learning found practical illus¬ 
tration in that environment. Since one community 
varies widely from another in the nature and extent 
of its industrial interests, there must be a corre¬ 
sponding variation in the details of a co-operative 
course designed to fit a particular community. Thus, 
the co-operative course in engineering which has been 
developed at the University of Cincinnati could not 
be successfully adapted in its entirety by the Uni¬ 
versity of Akron (Akron, Ohio), the University of 
Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.), or the Georgia Institute 
of Technology (Atlanta, Ga.). Each institution has 
its own peculiar set of conditions, industrial and 
educational, and whoever plans a co-operative course 
must take account of these conditions. 

Nor does the adaptation end with designing and 
establishing the course. Unlike the regular course, 
which can be administered witliin a comfortably 
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:t0 routine, the CQ“0|?erativ’e 'system is a perpetuat 
aikiige to the vigilance and ingenuity of the execu¬ 
tive force. 'Xheie are, to be sure, no insuperable- 
administrative difiiculties, but there are frequerit 
surprises and srnal] adjustments that call for watch¬ 
ful supervision. Still more depends, however, upon 
the spirit of the teaching staff, and of the student 
body.. A.ltliough teamwork and a friendly attitude 
of giye and take are important in any union of 
effort, they are vital to the co-operative course ; they 
aie, in fact, the essence of co-operation, 
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